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1. Regional Conference of Church-Related Colleges will be held at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, November 20, 1936. 
Triennial Conference of Church Workers at Universities will meet 
at The Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chi- 
cago, Dec. 29-31, 1936. 

3. The Annual Meetings will be held at the Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C., during the week of January 11, 1937. 
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Chasen Higher Education 
Cannot Be Ignored 
AN EDITORIAL 


XPERIENCES while a student, a teacher and an executive 

in church-related colleges, state teachers colleges, and great 

independent universities compel this conclusion and conviction. 

Religion does make a difference. Christianity does change people. 

The confusion of the age is admitted. The shifts in economic, 

political, and social affairs are generally being recognized. The 
need for the application of basic principles is urgent. 

Christianity sees the real nature of the individual and chal- 
lenges him to become that which he is not, to love that which 

. naturally he does not. Christian education would build a new 
‘world through the transformation of lives not through the regi- 
') mentation of peoples. 

That well-known psychologist and author of ‘‘The Return to 
Religion,’’ Dr. Henry C. Link, has recently written, ‘‘A person, 
a people, a government or a church which believes that. society 
ean be improved by first giving them new wealth, puts objects 
before character and Mammon in place of God. Character is a 
by-product of religion. Wealth is a legitimate by-product of 
religion. The younger intellectuals of the church who want to 
reverse this order will convert the church into a state bureaucracy 
as it is in Russia, Germany, and Mexico to-day.”’ 

Students receiving religious instruction in our church-related 
colleges are finding a ‘‘dynamic reality’’ effective in their lives 
and significant for modern civilization. 

The Church, through its educational institutions, offers youth 
an opportunity ‘‘to live at their best, for the best, and in the 
presence of the best.’’ 
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In Appreciation of 


John E. Bradford 


CHARLES C. McCRACKEN 
College Secretary, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


R. JOHN EWING BRADFORD, since 1919 General Secre- 
tary of the United Presbyterian Board of Education, was 
killed in an automobile accident Thursday, July 30, near La 
Grange, Indiana. He was returning from Ohio with Mrs. Brad- 
ford and his daughter, Mrs. Margaret B. Sheets. Mrs. Bradford 
was unhurt except for bruises, but Mrs. Sheets suffered a broken 
ankle and severe cuts. He was expected at the Conference for 
Ministers at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, on 
Friday and was to have attended a meeting of the National 
Commission on Church-Related Colleges in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina early in August. 

Dr. Bradford was a graduate of Monmouth College, A.B. 
1889, A.M. 1892, and had studied further in Xenia Theological 
Seminary, University of Chicago and Harvard University. He 
received the degrees of D.D. from Monmouth College, 1920 and 
of LL.D. from Tarkio College, 1931. As an educator, he was 
principal of Wever-Media, IIl., Academy, 1900-1905, and pro- 
fessor of history, Miami University, Oxford. Ohio, 1905-1919. 
As a minister, he was pastor at Tranquility, Ohio, 1892-1897, and 
at Media, Ill., 1897-1905. He assumed the secretaryship of the 
United Presbyterian Board of Education in 1919. 

He was the author of a History of the Miami Valley and had 
published other historical and educational pamphlets. He was 
president of the Council of Church Boards of Education in 1924 
and served as a member of the Committee of fifteen of the 
Liberal Arts College Movement. At the time of his death, he 
was treasurer and a member of the executive committee of the 
National Commission on Church-Related Colleges. 

To those who knew Dr. Bradford intimately the above record 
of training and of achievements seem to give a very inadequate 
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impression of the genuine service which he was continuously 
rendering to his fellowmen. His philosophy of life and religion 
were summed up in the text from James, Chapter I: verse 27, 
which reads: ‘‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.’’ 

He was a friend of the ‘‘fatherless and the widow’’ not in 
word only, but also in deeds. But he did not stop there for he 
seemed always to put others first without saving himself any 
thought of personal reward. Because of his constant thought- 
fulness of others, he wove himself into the lives and hearts of 
many, many friends. 

In the United Presbyterian Board of Education and in the 
various organizations with which he was connected, he did his 
work uassumingly and efficiently. Time alone will reveal the 
extent of his influence and service. In the conference room, he 
will be missed especially for his counsel was eagerly sought. 
Along with his knowledge of his fields of endeavor, he possessed 
a rich sense of humor, a cooperative attitude and a keen under- 
standing of people in all walks of life. His religion was an 
active, living thing—not to be advertised, but to exist as a part 
of his every thought and act. 

Among the colleges, his counsel was sought because of his 
sympathetic understanding of their problems. He was thor- 
oughly conversant with educational techniques and procedures, 
because of his long connection as a professor. He was devoted to 
the cause of Christian education as exemplified in the Christian 
college and among students everywhere. To him, a college edu- 
cation without the formation of basic Christian ideals and of 
Christian habits of living and action is a dangerous thing. 

So while we may attempt to evaluate the service which Dr. 
Bradford rendered and to estimate the loss to the cause of 
Christian edueation caused by his death, we must wait until 
later to determine how far reaching and how effective his many 
activities were. In any case we know that we have lost a staunch 
exponent of real Christianity from our midst and that his 
counsel will be sorely missed. He would have us say no more 
in his praise. 
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Prayer Offered at the Harvard 
Service of Remembrance 
and Thanksgiving” 


LMIGHTY GOD, the God of our fathers, all our blessings 
come from thee. Without thee there can be nothing strong, 
and nothing holy. In each high moment of life our thoughts turn 
to thee ; and we ask thee to bless unto us the purpose of this hour. 
We come before thee with offerings of heartfelt gratitude for 
the guidings of thy Providence in the past; for the temper which 
was in our forefathers, their reverence and godly fear, their quick 
sense of accountability to thee, which made them eager instruments 
of thy will; their austere righteousness and fearless faith, prompt- 
ing them to hazard all for conscience, and teaching them that the 
mind is thy gift, the truth thine handmaid, and that the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding proceedeth from thee alone. 

We praise thee that in their day of arduous labor a prescience 
warned them of greater days to come, and instructed them to build 
a foundation broad and deep. We praise thee that, knowing thy 
truth to be their only assurance of freedom, and wise to desire 
more wisdom, they founded this University, to preserve and in- 
crease their little treasure of learning, and to guide their rulers in 
the way of understanding. 

As on this day we glorify thee for its unbroken continuance 
through the centuries, for its steadfast growth in honor and power 
and loyalty to thy truth, we call to mind the wise men who have 
served it in their generations, their fidelity and unselfish devotion, 
and the endowment they have left unto it of noble character and 
integrity. 

We call to mind the rich men who have seen its needs and 
foreseen its possibilities, who have strengthened its hands and 


* This service was held in the Memorial Church, Harvard University, Sep- 
tember 17, 1936, at 9: 30 a. m. as part of the formal Tercentenary Exercises of 
the University. The prayer was offered by the Rev. Charles Edwards Park, 
S. T. D., and is printed by permission of the Tercentenary Office of Harvard 
University. 
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multiplied its resources, rejoicing to share with it their prosperity, 
and finding in its larger service their sufficient reward. 

We call to the mind the fathers and mothers of our land whose 
love and hope and pride have centered upon this place, who have 
looked unto it with confidence, and have made their unapplauded 
sacrifices that their sons might enter upon a fairer heritage. 

We call to mind the young men in their multitudes who have 
felt its touch and learned its spirit, whose innocence has been 
trained to strength and whose strength has been disciplined by 
wisdom and self-control, and who have gone forth to welcome the 
task and problem of life with feet that were swift and souls that 
were jubilant. 

Eternal God, Searcher of hearts, from whom no thought can be 
hid, if in any way we have done injury to this University, if we 
have misunderstood its ideal or misused its gifts, if we have 
tainted its good name by false pride, or narrowed its high spirit 
by prejudice and jealousy, or if we have betrayed its confidence 
by unworthy ambition, we beseech thee to accept our penitence 
and grant us thy forgiveness. 

Enable us henceforth to see the breadth and brightness of its 
opportunity as a servant of thy holy Will. Grant us to feel some- 
thing of the olden-time reverence for right and truth and justice 
and principle, the olden-time eagerness to learn thy ways and 
share thy creative labor. Grant that this University, disciplined 
but unfettered by the past, inspired and undismayed by the 
future, may go on from strength to strength to guide thy children 
into thy more abundant life, to be their defense against vanity, 
passion, and error, and to make them again the Lord’s Free 
People. 

Grant that each one of us may find a personal reconsecration 
to all that is fair and true and holy, as we rededicate this Uni- 
versity to the years of the Right Hand of the Most High. 

And to thee, O God, be the glory, world without end. Amen. 
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A National Survey of Courses 
in Bible and Religion 


GOULD WICKEY 
AND 
RUTH A. ECKHART* 


HE American church college believes that education apart 

from religion is defective and incomplete. To maintain and 
transmit that impulse is one of the functions of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. Amid rapid educational changes 
and confusion, with American life becoming secularized, ques- 
tions were raised as to the exact status of the teaching of the 
Bible, religion, religious education, and related subjects in the 
colleges and universities. Will credits in Bible study received 
during the high school period be accepted for entrance into 
college? Are Bible courses being deleted from the college cur- 
ricula? Is the study of religion as important as the study of 
science in the requirement of credits for graduation from college? 
Are students interested in the study of religion? 

The Executive Committee of the Council deemed this situation 
of sufficient importance to merit a thorough study, and appointed 
a special committee empowered to direct the study and report 
its findings. Associated with the general secretary, of the 
council, Gould Wickey, were Mr. Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis, 
and Dr. Joseph C. Todd, Bloomington, Indiana. 

In the judgment of this committee the purpose of such an 
investigation was twofold. 

1. To ascertain the status of Biblical and religious courses in 

the colleges and universities in 1935; and 

2. To indicate a program of action to be undertaken by church 

boards of education, college boards and faculties, and 
departments of Bible and religion. 

In order to make the survey comprehensive and with the hope 
that the results would be of constructive value, a questionnaire 


* Dr. Ruth A. Eckhart was responsible for the analysis and summarization 
of the returns, and collaborated in the writing of this report. 
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was prepared with four centers of interest: (a) the problem of 
credits for admission, transfer, and graduation; (b) the training 
of the teacher; (c) the status of courses: their names, given and 
required, and the enrolment; and (d) the value of such courses. 
In addition, it was deemed advisable to make some inquiry 
regarding the status of the chapel service and the convocation. 

In spite of the opposition to questionnaires, the response to 
this request for information was gratifying in a high degree, in 
fact beyond all expectation. Of the 858 institutions addressed, 
828 made reply, a return of 96.5%. Two groups, the state and 
municipal universities and colleges, and those institutions classed 
as private or independent, scored 100%. The state teachers 
colleges, though a rather barren field so far as curricular instruc- 
tion in religious subjects is concerned, were sufficiently interested 
to make a 96.2% return. The group of Protestant church-related 
colleges, which is almost twice as large as the two groups just 
mentioned put together, made a creditable showing with 96.4%. 
The Roman Catholic institutions had the lowest percentage of 
the five groups, but even that figure, 91.9%, is very much above 
the expectations ordinarily entertained by those who seek infor- 
mation through the questionnaire. 

Naturally among the questionnaires returned some were in- 
complete or inaccurate. Only those questionnaires considered 
accurate and complete on any one problem were used in obtain- 
ing the results. 

Viewed from the standpoint of institutional types, the sources 
of the data are as follows: 


TABLE 1. INSTITUTIONAL TYPES REPRESENTED BY RETURNED QUESTIONNAIRES 

















Type of Institution Number Co-ed Men Women 
State and Municipal 116 98 7 11 
State Teachers 152 138 0 14 
Independent 83 44 13 26 
Protestant . 352 279 3 42 
Roman Catholic = 125 14 54 57 
Total 828 573 105 150 
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If the returns be viewed from the standpoint of geographical 
areas, every one of the seven regions* recognized in this survey 
procedure is adequately represented, the lowest percentage of 
return being as high as 94.3%. 


TABLE 2. GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS REPRESENTED BY RETURNED QUESTIONNAIRES 











Region Number Co-ed Men Women 
New England ...... sae soneensee 58 21 14 23 
Middle Atlantic septate 124 58 38 28 
Southeastern . Saat et 213 145 20 48 
West North Central ona. sscsscissesiscs 151 120 11 20 
IMRT TIOMAGII, niscesssisccsssrsstennces 201 163 15 23 
Mountain ; PRS Te ee 31 27 2 2 
Pacific owe Me a 50 39 5 6 





Total ae 828 573 105 150 





This report will follow in order the form of the questionnaire, 
which for record and reference is printed. The findings will 
speak for themselves. Interpretations are given only where 
necessary to make clearer the significance of the facts. In light 
of the fact that the Council of Church Boards of Education aims 
to awaken the public to the conviction that religion is essential 
to a complete education and to promote religious instruction, we 
have added a section devoted to some observations and sugges- 
tions, which have grown out of the findings and which, we hope, 
will be of constructive value to the cause of Christian higher 
education. 

* The states included in these areas are as follows: New England—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island; Middle 
Atlantic—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey; Southeastern—Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi; 
East North Central—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan; Trans- 
Mississippi—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas; Mountain—Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona; and Pacific 
—Washington, Oregon, California. 
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I. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


A Survey of Courses in Bible, Religion, Religious Education and 
Related Subjects in American Universities and Colleges 


Under the auspices of The Council of Church Board of Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Suite 303, Washington, D. C. 


Note: This is a national survey undertaken to ascertain one phase of 
the status of religion in higher education. All information submitted 
will be treated confidentially and will be used only for purposes of gen- 
eral statistics and evaluation. A report will be prepared and made 
available for all institutions. 


Name of Institution Location 
Type 
State Coedueational oO 
Municipal College for Men 0 
‘= 


Private College for Women 


Ood da 


Churech-Related 
(State denomination ) 


Enrolment for 1934-35 


(Where the institution comprises a number of schools, the figure desired 
is the enrolment in the division of arts and sciences. ) 


1. Is it in harmony with your policy to accept toward admission any credits 
in Bible or religious education obtained in accredited secondary schools? 





gees 7 Accept . Maximum number of units acceptable 
| ANSWER BY Accept only above the required 15 entrance units 
CHECKING | _ Policy undetermined 


Do not accept 





2. Is it in harmony with your policy to accept from accredited colleges and 
universities transfer credits in Bible or religious education toward the 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree? 





Accept Maximum number of units acceptable 
Policy undetermined ; 
Do not accept 


“ANSWER BY 
CHECKING | 





3. How much, if any, credit in Bible, religion, and religious education do you 
require for graduation? aN 5 


Is it possible for a student to major in this field? 


4. If there is no requirement of credits in these subjects for graduation, did 
you ever have such a requirement? 
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If so, 
W hen was the requirement changed (approximately é _poemeen 
Why was the change made? State briefly Kenses 


What advantages have been experienced ? ae eects ecco 





More students enrolled? 
Students show more interest? 


| CHECK AND Courses more effective in the life of students? 
COMMENT Other advantages? a Sai tle sinh oer 


What disadvantages have been experienced? ... 

Fewer students enrolled? 

Student show less interest? 

CHECK AND Tendency to discourage students in ‘enrolling ? 7 
COMMENT Other disadvantages? 





5. Regarding the teachers of Bible, religion, or religious education now in 
service on your staff, kindly give information as here indicated. 


Number | Clergy | Lay | Men | Women| Highest Earned Degree of 
| Each Teacher 
Full-time | 


Part-time ee Berery primera |perte oenemre an sitiae pessacteges 


6. Kindly list and give information regarding the course in Bible, religion, 
religious education, and related subjects which appear in your catalogue 
for 1954-35. 


(Among ‘‘ related subjects’? may be enumerated such courses as philos- 
ophy of religion, theism, psychology of religion, comparative religions, 
ethics, missions, and the like. Courses in New Testament Greek and in 
Hebrew should also be included.) 


Courses Courses | | 

Offered Given R=Required 
Yame of Cours De . a P Enrolment 
Name of Course | Sem. Hrs. Sem. Hrs. | E=Elective 


Credit Credit | 


7. Has your institution ever attempted to evaluate any of the foregoing 
courses by obtaining student opinion, or otherwise? 
Are the results available? 


If so, this office will appreciate any data you may submit. It will be held 
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8. Do you have 
a. A religious (chapel) service? 
If so, please state 
Frequency per week 
Attendance requirement 


If attendance requirement has been changed, about when was the 
change made? : 


A a ro rs 


b. An assemly or convocation? . See 
If so, please state 
Frequency per week 
Attendance requirement 


Name of Respondent 


ee ’ Position 
II. THe FINDINGS 


1. The Problem of Credits 


Admission credits. Many secondary schools either offer work 
in Bible and religious education or accept credits for this work 
done in accordance with approved plans. To what extent are 
these credits accepted for college entrance as part of or in addi- 
tion to the fifteen credits of approved secondary school work 
necessary for admission ? 

Replies to this question are available from 798 universities and 
colleges. Of these 62.9% accept such credits as part of the 15 
entrance credits; another 12% will not reject such credits if 
they are offered as additional to the required 15 entrance credits; 
6.8% have no established policy; and 18.3% answer with a 
definite negative. When distributed by types of institutions, 
these figures take on added interest. 

It would seem that the state teachers colleges are unfriendly 
to the acceptance of credits in Bible and religious education. 
This is easily understood when one considers the particular nature 
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COURSES IN BIBLE AND RELIGION 


TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF POLICIES ON ADMISSION CREDITS ACCORDING TO 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPES 








Num- Acceptas Accept if No 





Type of Institution ber Partof15 Above15 Policy Reject 
State and Municipal ....... 113 65.5% 8.8% 8.8% 16.9% 
State Teachers 0.0.0.0... 141 53.9 9.2 8.5 28.4 
Independent o.ccecccssccssse 78 62.8 5.1 12.8 19.3 
Protestant . i 345 73.9 7.5 6.1 12.5 
Roman Catholic ................... 121 39.7 36.3 9 23.1 





of their work, with the further fact that less than 23% of them 
offer in their own curricula anything in the nature of religious 
or even philosophical studies. In fact this situation would tend 
to classify them as surprisingly liberal. In the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, where not a single teachers college offers 
any courses of a religious nature, only 15 out of 31 reject entrance 
credits of this sort. In the combined Mountain and Pacific areas, 
where there are 17 such institutions, with only 3 having courses 
in Bible or religion on their program, the number of those reject- 
ing corresponding entrance credits is only 2. 

From a glance at the Accept column, the Roman Catholic 
institutions would seem to be less liberal in accepting Bible credits 
than the state teachers colleges. But here account must be taken 
of the large number of those who do accept above the required 
15 units, giving a total accepting of 76%. In these schools re- 
ligion is taken for granted, not taken for credit. Students not 
uncommonly are required to take courses which are not given 
diploma credit or which meet a graduation requirement higher 
than that which prevails in most non-Catholic colleges. Hence 
a policy which accepts credits in Bible and religion only when 
they are offered as extra entrance units is quite to be expected. 
Further, it should be noted that the Catholie group is distin- 
guished by the definiteness of its policy. Only one of the 121 
institutions reporting on this particular point states that it has 
no established practice to record. In contrast, the private or 
independent institutions report that 12.8% have no determined 
policy. 

Why should over 12% of the Protestant colleges not accept 
eredits in religion from secondary schools? It is not on account 
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of any unfriendly attitude towards such studies, for 37 of the 
43 which make up this 12% are among those which do require 
such credits of their own students for graduation. On the other 
hand, among the 62 which do not have the graduation require- 
ment there are only 6 which refuse to accept the entrance credits 
offered by secondary schools. Perhaps these schools are influenced 
by the practice of other sehools in their area, or by the inade- 
quate standards and facilities for such studies in their communi- 
ties, or by the attitude of State Boards of Education. 
To note the facts on this point by areas is rewarding. 


TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF POLICIES ON ADMISSION CREDITS ACCORDING TO AREAS 














Area Number Accept Reject No Policy 
New England ................. 54 59.3% 31.5% 9.2% 
Middle Atlantic 119 61.4 31.9 6.7 
Southeastern 209 73.2 18.2 8.6 
East North Central 146 78.1 13.7 8.2 
Trans-Mississippi 195 83.1 12.3 4.6 
Mountain 29 96.6 00.0 3.4 
Pacifie 46 80.4 17.4 2.2 





From the above it appears that the Mountain area is by far 
the most favorable to entrance credits in religion, and at the 
other end of the line are the New England and Middle Atlantic 
areas. 

A glance at some of the comments made in connection with 
this question reveals a variety of attitudes. It is evident that a 
considerable number of institutions have never been called upon 
to make a decision. Accept, in the interpretation of some 
respondents, doubtless means would accept. The provisos stated 
are in themselves an interesting study: ‘‘If non-sectarian,’’ ‘‘If 
the work is worthy,’’ ‘‘If accepted by the high school for gradua- 
tion.’’ Some permit credits in Bible to be included in the History 
or Literature group of specified entrance units. Others are ready 
to accept them as part of the optional group which ordinarily 
comprises from 3 to 5 or 6 of the required 15 or 16. Some regard 
them with favor as electives over and above the required number 
of units. Others are inclined to be lenient of the applicant needs 
such credit to make up the required number. The quality of the 
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work is tested, in the case of at least one institution, by examina- 
tion. Another requires an outline to be submitted. References 
to state regulations is made in a number of cases. ‘The State 
Department of Education does not honor eredits in Religion,’ 
Says one respondent ; however, another college of the same religi- 
ous persuasion in the same state writes that it does accept such 
credits. And of the three teachers colleges reporting from a 
western state one accepts, one has no determined policy, and the 
third announces that to accept is illegal. 

The number of credits acceptable as part of the required 15 
ranges from a minimum of one-half to a maximum of 8, but with 
no striking variation as regards the type of institution concerned. 
The median in every case lies somewhere between 1.75 and 1.94. 
A survey by areas, limited to the four largest ones, shows greater 
variation of the median, from 1.63 to 2.15. 

Transfer credits. To what extent do colleges and universities 
accept, toward the requirements for the bachelor’s degree, credits 
in Bible and religious education earned at other institutions? 
Replies on this point, on record from 797 respondents, are sum- 
marized in this table. 


TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF POLICIES ON TRANSFER CREDITS ACCORDING TO 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPES 














Type of Institution Number Accept No Policy Reject 
State and Municipal . 111 84.7% 5.4% 9.9% 
State teachers 14] 62.4 6.4 31.2 
Independent 80 80.0 7.5 12.5 
Protestant , 344 97.1 tak 1.2 
Roman Catholic . 121 81.8 5.0 13.2 

All Types .. 797 85.2 4,1 10.7 





It will be seen that the number of Protestant colleges refusing 
to accept such credits is negligible; of state teachers colleges, 
very large. This is quite in harmony with normal expectations, 
it being a general practice for institutions to discount the transfer 
value of credits in subjects which do not parallel their own. The 
Roman Catholic attitude in some quarters limits the acceptance 
of eredits to Catholic institutions, but the statements of those 
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which reject are for the most part unqualified. Here, as in the 
discussion of admission credits, it must be noted that a consider- 
able number of Catholic schools do not give diploma credits for 
their own courses in religion but require them in addition to the 
traditional 120 semester hours. 

Many respondents have taken pains to state the conditions 
under which these transfer credits are found acceptable. They 
may be taken at face value if the institution presenting them is 
accredited or of high rank; if the student’s grades are good; if 
the transcript is approved by the Academie Board, the depart- 
ments concerned, the state university, or other proper authority. 
These are all provisos applicable to transfer credits in general. 
The requirements which apply specifically to courses in Bible and 
religious education are of this sort: they must be non-sectarian ; 
they must be such as can be recognized in the field of History or 
English; they must be taught from the literary, historical, or 
ethical point of view. One institution accepts credits for Bible 
study when the Bible is presented as literature, but rejects reli- 
gious education; another, a teachers college, accepts religious 
education but not Bible; another teachers college will accept 
either provided the offering institution is certified for teacher 
training. 

The maximum number of credits accepted is definitely stated 
by over half of the respondents. Studying these statements we 
find a low figure between one-half and three, and a high figure 
between 30 and 48. The medians, from the lowest to the highest, 
range themselves as follows: independent institutions, 6.5; state 
teachers, 6.73; state and municipal, 9.2; Roman Catholic, 8.5; 
Protestant, 15.4. The results here are of doubtful significance, 
and most doubtful where they are most striking; for the group 
that have the lowest and the highest median are precisely the 
ones which are most reluctant to state their policy in mathemati- 
eal terms. Thus 80% of the independent institutions accept 
transfer credits, but only 36% of those accepting record a maxi- 
mum number; and while 97% of the Protestant institutions 
accept, only 42% care to commit themselves to a maximum. The 
others either leave the question unanswered or state the conditions 
which affect their decision in individual cases. Thus, the number 
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accepted may depend upon the student’s proposed course of 
study, particularly upon his choice of a major, or upon the stage 
at which he makes the transfer. Here as in the case of admission 
credits it is noticeable that the Roman Catholic institutions are 
distinguished by definiteness of policy, 79% making a mathe- 
matical statement on his point. A study of the same situation 
made by areas shows a much smaller degree of variation, the four 
largest groups of states having medians which range from 8.6 
to 10.0. 

The important question arising in connection with transfer 
eredits is this: Does the record show that there is a tendency to 
discriminate between credits in Bible or Religious Education and 
other subjects in the academic curriculum? In the ease of insti- 
tutions which do not themselves offer courses of this kind this is 
most assuredly true, notably in the state teachers college. As for 
the others, there would seem to be little if any evidence to support 
such a conclusion. Many institutions state that there is no special 
treatment accorded to Bible and religious subjects as such, and 
many others indicate the same fact in other ways. But it must 
be remembered that the comments and provisos on record come 
from institutions which are on the Accept side. The 10.7% which 
answer in the negative do not give explanations. 

Requirement for Graduation. Credits in Bible, religion, and 
religious education are required for graduation in the three types 
of institution not publicly supported, in the following propor- 
tions: Independent, 22.5% ; Protestant, 82.2% ; Roman Catholic, 
97.5%. In some cases the requirement combines philosophy and 
religion, or Bible and philosophy ; in others there is an additional 
requirement of some basic philosophical course, frequently ethies. 
The number of semester hours is indicated in the accompanying 
table. 

It will be noted that by far the largest number in each group 
favor 8 semester hours—that is, the equivalent of two semester 
hours for each of the four years of the college course. In 
Catholic colleges this distribution is a common practice, and it is 
by no means uncommon for the requirement in religion to be in 
the nature of an addition to the regular academic program, that 
is, more than the usual 120 hours required for graduation. In 
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Protestant institutions the tendency is to mass the required 
courses in the freshman and sophomore years. Some adminis- 
trators, however, feel that the desired ends are on the whole 
better served when these courses ar placed in the upper-class 
years. This is doubtless true where they are strongly philosoph- 
ical in character and their full appreciation calls for a certain 
maturity of mind. 


TABLE 6, AN EXHIBIT OF THE NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS IN BIBLICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS COURSES PRESCRIBED FOR GRADUATION 








Institutions Making Requirement 


Number of 
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Changes in Requirement for Graduation. In the independent 
colleges 18 have a requirement of courses in Bible, religion, or 
religious education and 62 have none. Of these 62 there are 14 
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which have had such a requirement but removed it. In five 
cases this action was taken prior to 1920; in three, between 1920 
and 1929; in six, since 1930. In 12 cases out of the 14 the change 
was part of a general reconstruction of the curriculum; regard- 
ing the others the statement is not explicit. 

Of the 349 Protestant institutions reporting on this point 287 
have the requirement and 62 have not. Exactly half of these 62 
have never had such a requirement, or at least have failed to 
record the fact in answer to a direct question. One had it, 
abolished it, and restored it, both changes having occurred since 
1930. Examining now the statements of the 30 institutions 
which have removed the requirement, we find that exactly half 
of the changes are as recent as 1930; five belong to the preceding 
decade; nine were made before 1920; and one is undated. It 
appears that about half were made as part of a general curricu- 
lum change or in response to a demand which affected other 
departments as well, the majority of these being of recent date. 
Others were made for reasons growing out of the local situation : 
economic pressure forcing a combination of departments; objec- 
tion from Catholic students; overcrowding of schedules with 
courses required by the state for teacher training; a desire to 
improve the teaching situation. In the last-mentioned case the 
report indicates that the expected improvement has taken place, 
but brings with it the disadvantage that religion is now regarded 
as a ‘‘special interest.’’ 

Removal of the requirement has not meant, in every ease, a 
lessening of emphasis on religion. One university abolished the 
course in freshman Bible but proceeded to build up a depart- 
ment of religion. Another institution abandoned the require- 
ment as part of a general reorganization of its program but 
ereated a special school of philosophy, psychology, and religion. 
Still another has set up in recent years an outstanding college 
of religion. In several cases the change has been a broadening 
of the requirement so as to permit the student to divide his 
attention between religion and philosophy. One has found it 
better to give a three-hour elective course than a one-hour re- 
quired course. Another felt that it improved the teaching situa- 
tion to do away with the element of compulsion. On the other 
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hand, another college emphasizes the fact that when the work 
is required ‘‘it requires more attention to make the courses 
interesting and stimulating.’’ Two colleges reported that they 
had to make concessions to the State Department of Education 
which overcrowds the teacher training curriculum with required 
professional courses. 

It must not be thought, either, that all of the changes have 
been in the direction of removal or relaxation. At least one has 
increased the number of hours required; two are engaged in 
studies looking toward its establishment. 


9? 


2. The Status of Professors 


The teacher makes the school. This is true anywhere and 
any time. The personality and ability of the teacher are 
especially significant in the teaching of religion. No attempt 
was made to obtain data on the ability and personality of 
teachers, but the questionnaire did inquire concerning the num- 
ber of teachers, clergy, and lay, and men and women, together 
with the highest earned degree. It was deemed wise to consider 
only the data given concerning the full-time professors of Bible, 
religion, and religious education. On this point we do not include 
the state-supported colleges and universities. 

It is interesting to note the proportionate representation of 
clergy and laity, men and women, on the records submitted by 
the three other types of institutions. In the independent pri- 
vately or supported institutions, we find that 60.5% of the 
full-time instructors are clergy, and 79.4% of the group are men: 
in the Protestant colleges, 82.3% are clergy, and 92.6% are men; 
in the Catholic schools, 98.9% are clergy or members of religious 
orders and 80.7% are men. 

The highest earned degrees of these teachers have been ar- 
ranged, for the purpose of this survey, in four grades. The 
first of these groups includes the college bachelor’s degrees; the 
second, the A.M., B.D., Th.B., and 8.T.B.; the third, the S.T.M. ; 
and the fourth, the various doctorates. Thus arranged the 
degrees distribute themselves as follows: 
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TABLE 7. PROPORTION OF HIGHEST EARNED IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 














' % in the Degree Groups 

Type of Institutions pe ding ; : : 
sense I II III IV 
Private . Sclace 3¢ 5.1 41.1 5.1 48.7 
Roman Catholic .... 171 th 46.2 6 42.1 
gi is | 406 5.2 51. 6.9 36.9 





This situation is most encouraging. Teachers of religion have a 
scholastic training equal to that of the teachers in the other 
college departments. And their scholastic status is improving. 
In a study of this subject ten years ago, out of 113 full-time 
teachers only 30% had the earned doctorate. Today the average 
is about 40%. Teachers of religion are no longer merely pulpit 
orators and successful ministers; they are scholars in their own 
field. 
3. The Courses and Enrolments 


It is impossible to make a definite distinction between religious 
and non-religious courses. Consequently, it was deemed desirable 
to include in this study, besides Bible, religion and religious edu- 
cation, some subjects which are recognized as related subjects. 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek are included as bearing on the 
interpretation and teaching of the Bible. Ethics and missions are 
included as bearing directly on the religious life. General psy- 
chology, sociology, and education are omitted since they are 
generally given today from a non-religious point of view. 

The figures in this section are limited by the following con- 
siderations. First, they have to do only with courses actually 
given in 1934-35 (and in a few cases of delayed reports in 1935- 
36). This method enables one to get more facts than that of 
studying the advertised offerings in catalogues, which in many 
cases are not even approximated in the program of any one year. 
Second, the figures are given only for those institutions which 
reported an enrolment number, not only for the college but also 
for the classes named. Unfortunately but naturally, some failed 
to report at one point or another. Finally, there have been ex- 
eluded from this particular section the data from certain colleges 
and universities which operate under special plans and therefore 
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cannot be represented by data comparable to those received from 
other schools. Notwithstanding these limitations, 768 institu- 
tions out of 828 reporting are included. 

All churech-related colleges, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
offer some instruction in the field of religion, as do more than 
91% of the independent colleges and universities, many of which 
owe their beginnings to the Church. Of the state and municipal 
colleges and universities only 69.2% and of the state teachers 
colleges only 21.8% line up with the church-related colleges in 
standing for the moral and religious education of youth. The 
number of schools not offering these courses is 152 out of 768. 
This means that 131,134 American youth in institutions of higher 
learning are not given the opportunity to study that which is 
most vital to their welfare. 

The following table shows the number of schools giving courses, 
the actual number of courses given and required together with 
the semester hours eredit in such courses, and the enrolments in 
these courses in the liberal arts college section of the institutions. 


TABLE 8. COURSES AND ENROLMENTS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 








State 





State : 
Total PsA Snaiiene on Protes- Boman 
wni- “College penden tant Catholic 
cipal : 

Number giving 

courses 616 72 32 66 332 114 
Number courses 

given Mw 3,810 286 72 309 2,388 765 
Semester hours 

credit in courses 

given 11,728 892 190 1,075 7,587 1,984 
Number courses re- 

quired 1,067 0 0 22 439 606 
Semester hours 

eredit in courses 

required 2,829 0 0 68 1,371 1,390 
Enrolment in 

courses given 148,443 8,257 2,041 7,470 77,887 52,788 
Enrolment in insti- 

tutions . 536,789 154,041 125,761 60,771 155,451 43,201 





The number of courses given, discarding fractions, averages 3 
for the state, 5 for the independent, and 7 for the church-related 
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colleges. The semester hours’ credit per course averages for the 
state schools 3, for the independent 3, for the Protestant more 
than 3, and for the Catholic about 23. The ratio of class enrol- 
ment to college enrolment is for the state and municipal college 
and universities 1 out of 20, for the state teachers colleges 1 out 
of 66,for the independent colleges 1 out of 8, for the Protestant 
1 out of 2. For the Catholic college it appears that every student 
studies religion every year. In fact in 65.8% of the Catholic 
colleges reporting, the class enrolment is greater than the enrol- 
ment of the institution. For the Protestant colleges this is true 
in only 12.3% of the cases. It must be kept in mind that a stu- 
dent may take more than one course in religion in any one year, 
and that generally speaking, he has four years in which to spread 
his study of religion. 

The number of semester hours taught per college seems to have 
increased in spite of the depression. Miss Lura Beam in her 
study of ‘‘Classroom Instruction in Religion in Two Hundred 
and Fifty Colleges’’ (Reported in Christian Education, March, 
1925) found that the typical college taught twenty semester 
hours. The findings of our survey show that for 512 institutions, 
including independent, Protestant, and Catholic, the typical col- 
lege gave approximately 21 semester hours. For the 332 Protes- 
tant colleges the average is higher still, about 23. 

Types of courses. The list of categories chosen to exhibit the 
different kinds of courses was arrived at through a careful study 
of the material in hand. It could have been made shorter by 
combining closely related subjects into groups, such as the science 
of religion to include history of religion, psychology of religion, 
and philosophy of religion; and Bible to include the Bible as a 
whole, the Old Testament, the New Testament, the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, and the life and teachings of Paul. The present 
list has the merit of indicating the emphases given to the various 
subjects by any one type of institution as well as the different 
emphases observable as one passes from one type of institution 
to another. Thus, what in a state institution is called ‘‘ History 
of the Hebrews’’ may in a church college be noted as ‘‘Bible: 
Old Testament.’’ Similarly, a course dealing with the appli- 
eation of religious principles to life problems may be given in a 
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state institution as ‘‘ Religion in Modern Life,’’ in a Protestant 
eollege as ‘‘Christian Ethies,’? and in a Catholic college as 
‘*Catholie Principles in Everyday Living.’’ This special curric- 
ulum study ineludes 619 institutions, not fully identical with 
those studied in Table 8. 

For those interested in the trend in required subjects in this 
field, especially in Protestant colleges, a column has been added 
to the following table which will enable one to see what sort of 
courses are now being put on the required list. 

To the data given in the table must be added four groups of 
courses found only in Catholie colleges: Catholic life, 75; Wor- 
ship and Liturgy, 29; and Natural Theology, 23. The totals of 
courses actually given in the 619 institutions are then: State and 
municipal, 295; State teachers colleges, 75; Independent, 283; 
Protestant, 2,425; and Roman Catholic, 761. This makes a total 
of 3,839 courses. 

The trend in courses given which to a large degree represents 
student preference is easily noted. If, for example, one marks 
for special attention the numbers in each column which repre- 
sent approximately one-half the total number of institutions 
involved, certain facts stand out immediately. In the state and 
municipal institutions three groups of courses are close com- 
petitors for first place: the Bible (as a whole), ethies, and philos- 
ophy of religion. In the state teachers colleges there is a con- 
centration upon the Bible with two-thirds of the colleges giving 
that subject and no other subject coming anywhere near it in 
emphasis. Among the independent institutions, no one subject 
has a 50% prominence, although three come fairly close: philos- 
ophy of religion, Old Testament, and New Testament. Four 
more would come into line if we were to make the standard one- 
third instead of one-half the total number of institutions. Among 
the Protestant colleges there is a greater diffusion or emphasis 
than in any other group. Six subjects lie at or above the 50% 
mark: ethics, the Bible as a whole, the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, the life and teachings of Jesus, and religious educa- 
tion. Five more subjects would join the company of six were 
the standard lowered to one-third the number of institutions. 
Among the Catholie colleges only two subjects stand out promi- 
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nently, namely, doctrine and ethics. The figure for each of these 
is far above the total number of institutions involved. This is 
accounted for by their practice of spreading the required reli- 
gious instruction over the entire period of four years, giving a 
number of two-hour and one-hour courses, rather than the three- 
hour courses commonly offered elsewhere. 

Courses directly related to the Bible, excluding the languages, 
constitute 29% of the total number of courses given. The 334 
Protestant colleges give 2,425 religious courses, of which 971, or 
40%, are Bible courses ; 267, or 11%, are religious education, and 
348, or 14%, deal with the history, psychology, and philosophy 
of religion. Of the 462 courses required in this field for gradua- 
tion from Protestant colleges, 63% are on the Bible or parts 
thereof. A study of the courses in religion and related subjects 
in 269 colleges made in 1923-24 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Education indicated that 
914, or 44%, out of 2,077 courses pertained to the Bible. 

In 1931-32 at Yale University a study was made of the instrue- 
tion in religion at 100 denominational institutions. The report 
of this study indicates that approximately one-third of all in- 
struction in religion was Bible centered. Our data for the 
Protestant colleges show there is an increase today, the percentage 
being 40%. Despite the curtailments of curricula during the 
depression years, the attacks on the Bible by atheistic and liberal 
forces, and the development of other subjects, the Bible remains 
the one supreme subject of study in the field of religion in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 


4. Required Courses in Bible and Religion and 
Their Value 


The questionnaire inquired concerning available data on the 
value of courses in this field based on student opinion or other- 
wise. Apparently, very few colleges had ever given attention to 
this problem. A supplementary inquiry brought replies from 
201 colleges. These replies constitute a fund of material on 
which to base an answer to the question of this section. 

In a day of stress on electives, of allowing students to take 
what they want rather than what they need, of neglect of basic 
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principles and the consequent educational confusion, it is natural 
that the question should arise as to the justification of the re- 
quirement of Bible and religion for graduation. The fact that 
82.2% of the Protestant colleges and 97.5% of the Catholie col- 
leges still have this requirement would seem to justify it from 
the point of view of majority practice. Still the question re- 
mains: Why do these colleges retain this requirement? To this 
question very definite answers are in hand. More than 36% 
declared that a knowledge of the Bible and religion is part of a 
liberal culture and education. The inculeation of religious truth 
and ideals is referred to by 25% of the colleges. Religion is 
considered as basic as any college subject by 13%. Any reasons 
which justify requirements in other fields of knowledge as a 
eultural training will justify the inclusion of the study of reli- 
gion. Among other reasons stated were these: Religion is neces- 
sary to face the problems of life; religion is the foundation of 
all of man’s essential relationships; religion is necessary for the 
development of the whole man; to neglect religious training is 
to have a lopsided development; religion is the coordinating prin- 
ciple in education; the Bible and religion will give an adequate 
motivation for living; proper leadership training is possible only 
by including religious education; there is no effective character 
training apart from religion; religion will help face the problems 
of life; loyalty to the Churech—the mother of schools—requires 
a more complete religious education ; students need the knowledge 
obtained in such courses, which would not be elected, if not re- 
quired, because of the pressure from professional schools, other 
departments, and the spirit of the age as well as the ignorance 
of most students as to the value of such courses before taking 
them. 

It is declared by some administrators and teachers that even 
though a college may be justified in requiring these courses for 
graduation the students are opposed to them. Other adminis- 
trators believe that the students are not opposed except in isolated 
eases here and there, and that the opposition is often exaggerated. 
Often it is found that opposition before taking a course is trans- 
formed into enthusiastic favor after completing the course. Some 


presidents and teachers report that students are no more opposed 
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to such required courses than they are to other required sub- 
jects. 

But the judgment of college administrators should be balanced 
or supplemented by student testimony. 

From one college come the report of a study, made with some 
eare, with the express purpose of ascertaining whether student 
opinion favored the requirement of courses in Biblical litera- 
ture. It finds approximately 61% of the student body in favor 
of the policy, 34% opposed, and 5% registering no definite opin- 
ion. In another college, opinions on this same point (and others 
related to it) were solicited from about 200 students who had 
taken courses in Bible. Most of these had not formed a definite 
attitude, friendly or otherwise, toward Bible courses prior to their 
period of instruction; 90% had become definitely friendly as a 
result of their study; and over 80% answered ‘Yes’ to the ques- 
tion. ‘‘Do you think it right to make these courses required for 
a degree?’’ Asked ‘‘what proportion of the students do you 
think would take the courses if not required,’’ these students gave 
estimates that only from 10% to 20% would enroll. 

Another collection of statements representing student opinion 
comes from 62 young women who at the close of their study of 
The Early Church were encouraged to state anonymously their 
convictions on the subject of the value of required courses. 
They are almost unanimous in their favorable estimate of the 
course, 60 being definitely appreciative though expressing them- 
selves with varying degrees of emphasis and feeling, and only 
two being adversely critical. Of these 60, 47 (approximately 
80%) are favorable to the Bible requirement, many of them 
emphatically so; 3 express no opinion; and 10 are unfavorable. 
The reasons given by those who oppose the policy may be summar- 
ized as follows: Bible study should not be made to take on the 
aspect of a task; not every one is interested in such things; the 
situation may become difficult for those whose religion differs 
from that of the majority; such studies are valuable but not 
essential; requirements in general are bad, interfering with the 
student’s normal appreciation of the course in question. Of 
the two students who report adversely on Bible study and natu- 
rally oppose the requirement as well, one flatly says that it is 
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valueless as a spiritual aid though perhaps of some use otherwise, 
while the other deplores the ‘narrow and misleading’ interpreta- 
tions so commonly given. These statements from this source have 
the merit of being informal, spontaneous expressions of opinion 
given in paragraph form rather than answers to questions sug- 
gested by some one interested in collecting statistics. Particu- 
larly interesting is the fact that a number of these students speak 
of the Bible requirements as quite the normal state of affairs in 
a denominational institution. Many emphasize the consideration 
that if there were no requirement, students would miss a great 
deal without even knowing what they had lost. 

Just what values are found in these courses in Bible and re- 
ligion? The answers on hand represent points of view of stu- 
dents as well as college executives. While it may be true that 
in a given case, or in many given cases, there is a vast difference 
between what a college believes it is giving and what the students 
think they are getting, the impression gained from an examina- 
tion of the numerous statements is that, taken as a whole, the 
judgments of the two groups are surprisingly alike. 

‘Our objective,’’ says one college, ‘‘is so to teach 
Christianity that it becomes the basis of a student’s 
approach to a spiritual interpretation of life.’’ 


Says a student, ‘‘I have become convinced that the 
Word of God is a living dynamic reality that is appli- 
cable to our modern civilization.”’ 


From a college, ‘‘These courses are taught with several 
purposes in view. One, of course, is the achievement of a 
larger culture on the part of the students.’’ 


From a student, ‘‘ After all, we come to college for cul- 
ture, and culture is getting acquainted with the best that 
has been written or said or thought.”’ 


From a college, ‘‘ We count our Biblical work, both in 
curricular classes and in extra-curricular classes, as fitting 
our students to enter without fear the arena of modern 
thought. .. .”’ 


From a student, ‘‘I was afraid to study it for fear I 
would not believe as much after as before. I feel now 
that I can study and still believe.’’ 
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To make certain that the answers were specific and definite, 
this question was asked: What do these courses accomplish in 
respect to culture, orientation, character building, and religious 
attitudes? It is recognized that we are working in the realm of 
values where quantitative definiteness is impossible. Neverthe- 
less the answers are indicative of the trend of the results of 
teaching Bible and religion courses. 

Cultural values. The president and teachers pointed out that 
these courses aid the students in placing religion as a fact and 
factor in human history; acquaint them with great literature; 
aid in developing a sense of values; give understanding of vari- 
ous relationships; deepen culture; and give a background for all 
modern culture. A few quotations are worth while. 


‘*Give culture in sense of appreciation of the beautiful 
and sympathetic understanding and kindly interpretation 
of the ideals and customs of fellowmen, and exercise of 
self-discipline.’ 


‘*Courses give students a knowledge of their social and 
moral obligation, a sense of justice, knowledge and appre- 
ciation of literature and duty to God.”’ 


‘*Refinement, reverence, devotion.’’ 


‘* Actual results cannot be charted but feel students 
realize that these courses add something to their make-up 
which no other course can supply in regard to refinement 
of attitudes and bearing.”’ 


Do student judgments support those of the teachers? The 
following indicate that they do. 


**Tt does not seem to me that the Bible is for church 
people only, but it is a book of history and culture as well 
as religion which every one will enjoy.’’ 


**Course opened an ability to converse in religious field 
hitherto unknown and even in some cases unrecognized.”’ 


‘*Give a unified and extensive view of the ideas and 
characters of the Bible which are referred to more often 
than any others in literature or history.’’ 
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‘*Help to form better philosophy of life and thus culture 
is gained. Acquaint us with a splendid piece of literature, 
the Bible. Gain an appreciation and insight which other- 
wise we might not get. Give a clear account of history of 
civilization that has not been equaled.”’ 


. ‘* A study of the Bible develops a better appreciation of 
good literature.’’ 


Orientation values. The teachers believe these courses are of 


. value in relating the students to life problems, to other courses 
in the curriculum, in developing a philosophy of life, in under- 

standing historic processes, and in gaining a sound view of the 
| world’s work and one’s place therein. A few statements from 


both teachers and students are quoted. 


‘*Religion is a great correlating factor; it has power to 
merge all separate fields into one compendious whole; it 
is the lens that brings all things into proper perspective.’’ 
—A teacher. 


‘*Orientation is sadly deficient if it is based only on 
facts.’’—A teacher. 


‘‘These courses constitute the core, or the center, to 
which all human activities constantly tend. They unify 
all human experience, give reason for existence, and a 
philosophy of life which permeates all activities that 
touch human personality; they correlate all studies, and 
unify all endeavor.’’—A teacher. 


‘*Bible gives individual an understanding of life situa- 
e tions, helps him find his relation to life.’’—A teacher. 


‘ep 


sroadens our minds and gives us a path to follow if 
we wish to have a well-developed life.’’—A student. 


‘‘Gave me insight, valuation, understanding, develop- 
ment of a power of discrimination, and ability to make 
choices.’’—A student. 


‘*Give larger outlook in other fields. Help us to think. 
I have been jolted in this course so that I have had to do 
some thinking about certain problems. No other course 
has provoked me quite so much.’’—A student. 
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Character-building value. This is admitted to be the chief 
objective of most courses in the Bible and religion. Very many 
statements were made to the effect that characters are developed. 
Religion, they say, integrates life, develops self-control and un- 
selfishness, guides the will, furnishes the driving power for 
morals, and gives ideals. A few statements will indicate the 
observations and convictions of some teachers and students on 


the point. 


‘‘Nearly always the character of the students improve 
through the knowledge of the Word.’’—A teacher. 


‘*Clear-cut knowledge of the right and wrong lays the 
foundation for right action. This coupled with religion 
brings efficient character building results.’’—A teacher. 


‘‘Edueation contains no power that can form or sustain 
character, if it neglects the spiritual. We try to instil 
principles that will serve as guides and warnings.’’—A 
teacher. 


‘*More direct results in character building than per- 
sults g 
haps in any other field.’’—A teacher. 


‘‘They provide incentives and motives for character 
building which no humanistic program can furnish.’’—A 
teacher. 


‘*Reverent study of the Bible is the strongest single 
factor in the development of character.’’—A teacher. 


‘‘Has rounded out my character. Has developed a 
respect for living. Gives one a stronger and finer char- 
acter. Puts something into one which was not there 
before.’’—A student. 


**Recognition of a new wholesomeness in my character.”’ 
A student. 


In contrast to these positive statements, several teachers ex- 
pressed some uncertainty on this point. Some say the courses 
are not extensive enough for character building; they are so 
planned but no accurate knowledge is available as to results; 
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there is no observed influence; they cannot evaluate the results ; 
the results may come later than college period. It is noteworthy 
that the only negative statement received from a student was one 
to the effect that characters are formed before students go to 
college. 

The development of religious attitudes. Here there was much 
certainty as to the positiveness of the results. The courses are 
definitely helpful in this respect ; charity and sympathy are pro- 
moted ; faith is strengthened; prayer habits are developed; stu- 
dents become at peace with self and world; the church is better 
appreciated; there is more reverence for God and others; re- 
ligious difficulties are solved and overcome; atheism is prevented ; 
and religion becomes a vital part of one’s life. A few sentences 
from the reports of teachers and students may be noted. 


‘*Courses result in the clarification of religious back- 
ground and religious thinking.’’—A teacher. 


‘‘The testimony of students shows that these courses 
are still the most definite method of forming religious atti- 
tudes. They are a corrective for all lopsided forms of 
religious attitudes.’’—A teacher. 


‘‘Some discover prayer for the first time.’’—A teacher. 


*“We believe students are less likely to follow current 
panaceas and radical proposals for cure of ills of society 
because of a certain calmness of mind obtained in these 
courses.’’—A teacher. 


‘‘The study of the Bible has had a most decided effect 
upon me,—an enlightened change.’’—A student. 


‘‘Tt has strengthened my religious faith; it has ‘tuned 
up’ my thoughts.’’—A student. 


**My convictions have been immeasurably strengthened 
and elarified.’’—A student. 


‘Has helped me to discover God-given abilities.’’—A 
student. 


The unanimity of these statements from 201 colleges seems to 
indicate the validity of the judgments. The agreement of the 
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opinions of teachers and students shows that to a large degree 
these courses are accomplishing the designated purposes. The 
absence of negative statements from students is a remarkable 
testimony to the effectiveness of courses in Bible and religion. 


5. The Chapel and Assembly Periods 


A persistent tradition gives the name ‘chapel’ to the more or 
less chureh-like auditorium which, for many colleges, is the only 
one available for all-student gatherings and is made to serve a 
variety of purposes by no means always religious. Correspond- 
ingly, there is a tendency to call any periodic assembly of stu- 
dents presided over by the college authorities ‘chapel’ whether 
the program is religious or not. The questionnaire included both 
chapel and assembly in its inquiry, thus encouraging the respon- 
dent to confine the data given on chapel exercises to those of a 
religious nature. There remained, however, this difficulty, that 
many programs combine the two features, often limiting the re- 
ligious to a brief ‘devotional’ and then proceeding to something 
of an entirely different character. In the present study all 
assembly exercises which include the religious feature have been 
classed as chapel. Data on the strictly non-religious assemblies 
are available but probably of no great significance in view of the 
practice mentioned above. 

No one can doubt that the all-college assembly, backed by local 
regulations, local sentiment, or both, and further supported by an 
honorable tradition, is an instrument which can be used with ex- 
cellent effect for excellent purposes. At least one institution takes 
the attitude that is an ‘instructional exercise,’ the full equivalent 
of a classroom course when attended over the requisite period of 
time. Others are accustomed to stress its possibilities as a source 
of inspiration and uplift rather than instruction. That chapel 
ean be, from either point of view, a valuable adjunct to the 
department of religion, is beyond question. How valuable in 
achieving any stated purpose are the chapel exercises reported 
on in the survey questionnaires it is, of course, impossible to 
judge with even a fair degree of accuracy. 

The utter absence of any such exercises may be regarded as an 
interesting datum. ‘No chapel’ is the report given by 58.7% of 
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the state and municipal universities and colleges, 47.4% of the 
state teachers colleges, and 24.7% of the private institutions. 
The church colleges, both Protestant and Catholic, are practically 
unanimous in their approval and use of the chapel exercises, 
though three of the former state that they have none and four 
more have chapel only rarely or irregularly. The most striking 
fact in this connection is the ‘fade-out’ as one turns in his obser- 
vation from the eastern areas to the western ones. Very neatly 
illustrative is the record of the state teachers colleges. The num- 
ber of reporting institutions on this point from the combined 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southeastern areas is 63. 
The number representing the Trans-Mississippi, Mountain, and 
Pacific areas is almost the same, 62. In the former group, 9 have 
chapel five times per week or oftener ; 21, from two to four times, 
21 only once, 1 rarely or irregularly ; and 11 not at all. To put it 
more graphically, the series, graded downward, is 9—21—21-1-11. 
In the latter group the series similarly graded reads 0-6—15—7—34. 
Taking the state institutions other than teachers colleges, we find 
these same groups, representing in a general way the east and the 
west (the East North Central states being omitted in both of these 
comparisons in the interest of balanced numbers) number respec- 
tively 43 and 42. The eastern series runs as follows: 3—11—12- 
2-15. The western reads thus : 0-3-4—2-33. 

No such contrast appears in the Protestant institutions, where 
there is a distinct tradition in favor of religious chapel exercises 
and the tradition is guarded by a more or less watchful constitu- 
ency ; yet even here it is possible to note the similar trend. Again 
we combine the three eastern areas, excluding the East North Cen- 
tral. The number of institutions reporting is 160. Combining the 
East North Central, the Trans-Mississippi, and the Mountain 
states we have a satisfactorily comparable number, 162. The series 
for the eastern states now runs 66—66—28-0-0 ; for the western, 43-— 
80-34-32. Clearly, the tendency to decrease the number of chapel 
assemblies grows as one moves westward. These facts may be 
pictured more clearly in tabular form. 

With regard to required chapel, the liberal allowance of ab- 
sences made by many institutions practically amounts to making 
it a voluntary exercise. For the purposes of this study, an in- 
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TABLE 10. FREQUENCY OF CHAPEL PERIODS ACCORDING TO TYPES OF 
INSTITUTIONS AND AREAS 








Number Number of Times Per Week 





ae . Ee ee — — 
Type of Institution Area Sestt. ber Ste + tone aes 
tutions More 4 — ¢ 

State Teachers College .... East 63 9 21 21 1 11 
West 62 0 6 15 7 34 
Other State Schools ............... East 43 3 11 12 2 15 
West 42 0 3 4 2 33 
Protestant. ........ estima: Se ae 66 66 28 0 0 
West 162 43 80 34 3 2 





stitution is classed as requiring chapel if it has any regulation 
in this matter which it aims to enforce, no account being taken 
of the ‘cuts’ permitted, so far as summaries and percentages are 
eoncerned. On this basis it may be stated that the state and 
municipal institutions have such a requirement to the extent of 
27.5% ; the state teachers colleges, 31.8% ; the independent insti- 
tutions, 42.8% ; and the Protestant, 77.7%. 

The figures from Roman Catholic schools are hardly compar- 
able with the others on this point and are hence withheld. Assem- 
blies of students for religious observances take the form of the 
Mass, and the obligation to attend at least on Sundays and Holy 
Days is a matter of loyalty to the Church rather than of obedience 
to a school rule, though it may be both. Where attendance is said 
to be voluntary, it is doubtless meant that the school refrains from 
superadding its regulation to the requirement of the Church, 
which for most Catholic students is sufficient. The general prac- 
tice seems to be to invite non-Catholies, but not require them, to 
participate. 

It is interesting to record that fifty-one Protestant institutions, 
almost exactly one-seventh of those returning the questionnaire, 
report having made a change in the chapel requirement. Of these 
51 changes, three were made prior to 1920, ten in the next decade, 
and 38 in the present one. That so many are recorded for the 
recent past may be due to a disinclination on the part of respon- 
dents to procure older data, or to an assumption that only recent 
changes were of interest to the questionnaire. But it seems hardly 
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likely that this is the whole reason. One might jump to the con- 
clusion that this widespread tendency to change is traceable to an 
increased desire to ‘‘give ’em what they want’’ in a time of low- 
ered enrolment; but 12 of the 51 changes are in the direction of 
strengthening the requirement! At least two colleges have 
changed twice. 


III. Some OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


As indicated in the introduction the committee directing this 
survey are of the conviction that surveys should result in action 
and are not intended merely for the accumulation of massive files 
of useless data. The findings of this survey are of sufficient value 
to merit such study as will result in desirable changes in the pro- 
gram of courses in Bible and religion in the educational institu- 
tions of America. The Council of Church Boards of Education, 
composed of twenty-three denominational boards of education, 
representing 34,000,000 people, is interested in promoting the 
cause of Christian education in institutions of learning, including 
the religious development of students in tax-supported institu- 
tions and religious instruction in Christian colleges. With these 
aims in mind, this section on observations and suggestions is 
added for the purpose of assisting those agencies and boards 
which are responsible for the administration of our educational 
institutions. 


1. The Acceptance of Admission and Transfer Credits 


The findings of this survey reveal that credits in Bible are 
accepted for entrance by 74% of the state and municipal colleges 
and universities, 63% of the state teachers colleges, 68% of the 
independent colleges and universities, 81% of the Protestant col- 
leges, and 76% of the Catholic colleges. While these figures are 
very high and more than 85% of the colleges of all types accept 
Bible and religion as a transfer credit, yet the question persists : 
Why do not all colleges accept these credits ? 

If education concerns life, it should concern itself with the 
whole of life. Since religion is a part of life, and affects the 
whole life, it would appear that any educational institution which 
professes to give a liberal education would wish to recognize sub- 
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jects which deal with this the greatest of liberalizing powers. 
In an inaugural address delivered at Miami University (Ohio) in 
1824 it was declared, ‘‘The Bible is the source of all intellectual 
as well as moral strength . . . hence the Bible, the study of its 
histories, of its doctrines and morals, of its prophecies, of its in- 
stitutions, shall be connected in the Miami University with the 
study of all other systems.’’ From the Allegheny to the Missis- 
sippi has been called the ‘‘ Bible Belt’’ of America. It is worth 
noting that Dr. W. W. Sweets, of the University of Chicago, de- 
clares ‘‘Here is to be found the smallest percentage of illiteracy 
and the largest percentage of college graduates to be found any- 
where in America.”’ 

By refusing to recognize these credits, colleges and universities 
discourage American youth in the study of these subjects and 
indirectly declare that religion has no place in life. And vice 
versa, by accepting credits they encourage studies in religion. 
Bible credit is allowed in the high schools of 26 states, and 7 other 
states allow some type of Biblical education. The church-related 
colleges have a responsibility in this matter, the influence of 
which reaches beyond the registrar’s office. If opposition arises 
from anti-religious groups and state boards of education, religious 
educational groups should assert their convictions and rights. 
Members of the governing boards of colleges and church boards 
of education will be interested to acquaint themselves with the 
situation which exists at their colleges, and to cooperate with their 
college administrators in effecting any desirable changes. 


2. The Requirements for Graduation 


On this problem we cannot expect the tax-supported colleges 
and universities to do anything. The independent colleges, most 
of which were founded by churches or church people and have 
been maintained by gifts primarily from church members, are 
not responsible to anyone, and naturally will act in accordance 
with their philosophy of education and of life. Only 22.5%, or 
18, of the independent colleges and universities require credits in 
Bible, religion, and religious education for graduation. Nine, or 
11%, have removed this requirement since 1920, primarily as part 
of a general reconstruction of the curriculum. The 23% of the 
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Catholic colleges which do not have this requirement can prob- 
ably be explained by their practice of requiring credits in religion 
to be in addition to the usual 120 units required for graduation. 
In this way the non-Catholic students are graduated without 
being required to take religious courses, which, it is admitted, 
are distinctly for Catholics or those intending to accept the 
Catholic faith. 

Our chief concern at this point must be with those 62, or 18%, 
Protestant colleges which do not have any graduation require- 
ment of credit in Bible and religion, and with those who are below 
the average requirement, or 162 out of 287. Economic pressure 
ean hardly be a justifiable reason for abolishing this requirement. 
Elimination of compulsion for the sake of improving the teach- 
ing situation would be equally applicable to all subjects. If 
state departments of education are making such severe demands 
for teacher training subjects that it is difficult to get in religious 
courses, then it is incumbent upon the Christian educators of 
those states to make demands for changes. If nothing can be 
accomplished in this direction, then Protestant colleges should 
follow the example of the Catholic colleges and make credits in 
religious subjects an additional requirement to the common rule 
of 120 units for graduation. 

The 65 Protestant colleges which have a requirement of 4 
eredits and less are probably doing the least possible in light of 
denominational and charter demands. Colleges really in earnest 
about the importance of religion in life should be willing to set 
up a requirement of 8 credits for the four years. This is the 
average requirement in the colleges included in this survey. As 
reported by Hartshorne, Stearns, and Uphaus in ‘‘Standards and 
Trends in Religious Edueation’’ (p. 149), a study of 100 colleges, 
distributed over the United States, in 1930-31 shows that 75% of 
them had an average requirement for graduation of 7. Thus 
there appears to be a tendency to increase the requirement rather 
than to decrease it. 


3. College Departments of Bible, Religion, and 
Religious Education 


The present survey made no attempt to ascertain the objectives 
of existing departments of religion or to secure expressions of 
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opinion as to the relative importance of the specific courses of- 
fered. It may be assumed, however, that the situation described 
above under the heading, ‘‘ Types of courses’’ represents the con- 
sensus of contemporary opinion. Special attention is therefore 
invited to Table 9 and the comments thereon. Those responsible 
for the building up of college departments in this important field 
of learning and endeavor will take it for granted that the stand- 
ards maintained must be satisfactory in every respect. The 
Bible and religion must not be put on the defensive. Nor must 
they occupy a world apart. The objectives of such departments 
are to be correlated with the aims and ideals of the institution 
with which they are integrated. 

But there is room for considerable difference of opinion as to 
the precise nature of their offerings, and no one dare assume that 
the majority practice is the best practice to be followed in a given 
situation. Can we, for example, feel assured that the slight em- 
phasis put upon Christian doctrine in Protestant institutions is 
to be recommended? Should there be more stress on Christian 
ethics? Ought we to be doing more along the lines of liturgy and 
worship, seeking to inculeate the characteristic religious attitude, 
that of reverence? These are some of the questions that grow 
out of a comparison with Catholic institutions. 

Other questions occur as one views the picture of things as they 
are. To what extent should there be diffusion of energy and 
resources among a variety of courses? Shall a college tempt the 
appetite of its students by a large number of courses interestingly 
labeled? Or shall it concentrate upon a few basic courses and 
seek, by whatever means it can command, to see that students do 
not emerge, at least from a church-supported college, without cer- 
tain important pieces of religious equipment? What of the ten- 
dency to study the Bible as a whole in its literary and historical 
aspects in contrast with the earlier preoccupation with the life 
of Christ? If a requirement is made, should it be of a specific 
course, or merely of a specific number of hours within the 
department ? 

The writers of this report do not presume to answer these ques- 
tions, nor do they assume that any one scheme will suit the needs 
of all colleges, or even of all Protestant colleges. However, for 
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the benefit of those who may be concerned with these problems, 
they offer as a suggestion the following distribution. It follows 
fairly closely the emphasis given in 513 independent and church- 
related colleges for which the Council has the requisite data con- 
cerning the practices now current, but is modified at some points. 
In the department thus set us the Bible will be the chief subject 
of study,—at least 30% of the courses being Bible centered. The 
history, the psychology, and the philosophy of religion will be 
given 15% of the allotted time; religious education, 10% ; ethics 
(both individual and social) and applied religion, 15%. Another 
15% could be assigned to historical and doctrinal subjects, allow- 
ing a margin of 15% for subjects not included in these groups 
or for modification of the foregoing distribution to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. It goes without saying that programs 
should be flexible, always responsive to human needs. We regard 
it as a vital necessity that leaders in this field give to the matter 
of curriculum content and distribution the most thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


4. Instruction in Religion at State Educational Institutions 


According to the data of this survey 104 tax-supported schools 
give 355 courses in this field with 1,082 semester hours credit. 
These courses are taken by 10,245 students out of an enrolment 
of 279,802. In the study of ‘‘The Undergraduate Courses in 
Religion at the Tax-supported Colleges and Universities of 
America,’’ as reported by Dr. Charles F. Kent in the Bulletin of 
the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, it is 
stated, ‘‘There are only seven states in which no courses in 
religion were offered in 1922-23 in any tax-supported institu- 
tion.’’ The situation today is greatly improved. Our records 
show that there are only two states in which students attending 
state institutions of higher education cannot secure instruction 
in any courses bearing on religion. Of course this does not mean 
that all state institutions in the other 46 states do offer these 
courses. There are 146 state institutions, enrolling 123,726 in 
the college departments, which do not offer any courses in or 
related to religion. But the improvement in the general situa- 
tion shows that officials at state educational institutions are will- 
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ing to cooperate in the endeavor to offer students the opportunity 
of studying such a vital subject as religion, which the state law 
may prohibit. 

It would seem that the situation at each institution ought to 
be studied and possible plans canvassed. Because of legal 
restrictions which forbid the state institutions attempting any- 
thing of this sort, the problem can be solved only by people 
interested who are willing to give the project adequate support 
financially. Only individuals with graduate work, thoroughly 
capable as inspiring teachers, well grounded in other cultural 
fields, should be secured as teachers. Then there will be no 
question as to the rating of any such chair, or department, or 
school or religion which may be related to the university life. 
Representatives of the various denominations in the state con- 
cerned must initiate the cooperative step. The investigation of 
procedures in other states will assist in avoiding many unneces- 
sary missteps. Excellent for this purpose, at least as concerns 
one university, is the Bulletin of the State University of Iowa, 
dated June 20, 1936, being ‘‘The History of the School of Re- 
ligion at the State University of Iowa and its Ninth Annual 
Report.”’ 

CONCLUSION 

The findings set down in this report do not exhaust the data 
which may be obtained from the available records. More detailed 
studies might be made of the situation within areas and between 
areas. The various denominations might be interested in know- 
ing how the status of religious courses in their colleges compares 
with that in the college of other churches. The work of the 
schools of religion at state educational institutions is a most 
important part of the picture of religion in higher education 
in the United States and deserves a separate study. The value 
of courses in Bible and religion calls for a comprehensive investi- 
gation. While such an investigation would be most difficult, 
dealing with values, it offers a field for making a significant con- 
tribution to the place of religion in higher education. 

To the colleges and universities who cooperated in making 


this one of the most inclusive studies in this field the Council 
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of Chureh Boards of Education expresses its appreciation. 
Without the financial support of interested laymen this study 
could not have been undertaken. To them, the educational insti- 
tutions and the Council are indebted. 

The findings of the investigation and the suggestions of this 
report rest in the hands of the college administrators, the pro- 
fessors of Bible and religion, the members of governing boards, 
and the church boards of education. It is offered with the hope 
that the study of the Bible and religion may be given a more 
prominent place in American higher education. 
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Student Workers’ Round Table 


HARRY T. STOCK 


HE Christian Youth Conference of North America, held at 

Lakeside, Ohio, June 23 to 28, was one of the most signifi- 
cant gatherings held in recent years. It was the most thoroughly 
representative body of Christian Youth ever held in America. 
Twenty-four denominations, nineteen state organizations and 
seven other agencies officially sent delegates. All but four states 
were represented in the total enrolment of more than nine hun- 
dred, and there were also delegates from Canada. At least a 
third of the young people were students in its institutions of 
higher learning. 

This was an assembly of young people who are somewhat ex- 
perienced in Christian leadership and who have had more than 
average acquaintance with the issues of religion and social life. 
There was a background of knowledge which made it unneces- 
sary to spend a great deal of time in discovering the issues. On 
the other hand, they were not specialists or of the graduate school 
intelligence. The issues they discussed are those that face the 
average undergraduate and the recommendations they made are 
of the type that fit well into a religious student program which 
is aimed at the undergraduate mind. 

It is important that student leaders study the Report of the 
Christian Youth Conference of North America.‘ During com- 
ing months, denominational and other programs will take their 
departure from this document. It is easily possible to plan an 
entire year’s program for students in terms of the issues and 
proposed actions included in this booklet. Typical convictions 
and recommendations for action are included in the following 
paragraphs. 

The three basic statements in the field of personal religion are: 

‘We believe that our present spiritual condition requires an 
immediate united and forceful emphasis on three particular 
methods: 


1 Twenty-five cents from the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., or from denominational student 
departments. 
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1. That Christian youth seek a masterful grasp of basic Chris- 
tion convictions ; 

2. That individuals practice a daily discipline of Scripture 
reading, meditation and prayer for self and others in relation to 
the Kingdom of God on earth—the primary purpose of this dis- 
cipline being to discover the will of God for each day, to commit 
ourselves to doing his will, and to receive spiritual power ; 

3. That there be developed at the center of all Christian 
organization (local church, denominational and interdenomina- 
tional) a small intimate fellowship, the members of which will 
reinforce each other’s spiritual life by remembering one another 
in daily prayer and by meeting regularly to share their deepest 
experiences, to feel together the raw edge of human suffering 
and tragedy, and to plan, through study and discussion in the 
atmosphere of prayer, a practical program for the Christian 
solution of these problems.’’ (p. 15) 

In the light of much admission, on the part of students, that 
there is a sad amount of religious and spiritual illiteracy among 
church students on the campus, such a recommendation for 
action in the spiritual areas of life should indicate one sure direc- 
tion in which the church enterprise should go during the coming 
year. 


A PEACEFUL Way oF LIVING 


It is agreed that there is more peace sentiment among Ameri- 
can students than in any past decade. There is more conviction 
on this subject than upon any of the other social issues. Yet, 
there is a vast sense of futility. Students want to avert the next 
war, and yet they are dubious (if they are realistic) as to 
whether it can be done. If war should come again, what would 
happen to the peace enthusiasm of this generation? Would the 
frustration be so complete that there would develop a tragic 
indifference to peace efforts? 

The Lakeside group spoke specifically, and in terms of definite 
action, regarding the concrete issues of peace. But, in their 
statement, there is one paragraph which will need more emphasis 
than most people are likely to give it. Indeed, if we face the 
truth that we are enlisted in a long-time siege against the forces 
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that make for war, we must adopt the implications of this para- 
graph: 

‘*We believe that pacifism is the outward result of an inner 
attitude based on the personal conviction that the Christian phi- 
losophy of life as demonstrated by Jesus implies a creative non- 
violent solution to all conflict whether between individuals, 
groups, or nations. We realize this is dependent on personal 
conviction and develops through disciplined living.’’ (p. 19) 

This places upon the group the responsibility for considering 
just what they mean by Christianity as ‘‘a way of life.’’ This 
non-violent process is being strongly opposed by outstanding 
Christian leaders today. It is said to be idealistic, unrealistic. 
Perhaps, the basic question is whether it is Christian, and whether 
this way alone is Christian. What is the Christian approach to 
the entire peace problem? 


THE Economic ORDER 


The group that worked on the problems related to the eco- 
nomie order decided that a Christian economic order would have 
the following fundamental characteristics: abundance, security, 
leisure, justice, equality, fellowship, cooperation, peace, freedom, 
worship. These words doubtless need to be defined or made 
more specific before any local group would accept them as an 
adequate characterization of a Christian economic order. 

An examination was then made of our present economic life. 
It was criticized on the following grounds: poverty and want 
produced by an enforced scarcity, unemployment, economic serf- 
dom and drudgery, corruption in courts of law, concentration of 
power, prejudice and discrimination, competition, warfare and 
strife, denial of civil liberties, religion of selfishness. ‘‘There- 
fore, we are driven to the conclusion that the present economic 
order is anti-Christian; a ruthless, competitive, profit system 
cannot be reconciled with the Kingdom of God as revealed in 
the life and teachings of Jesus.’’ (p.28) The gist of this state- 
ment, together with an approval of the Rochdale cooperative 
movement as ‘‘an effective Christian technique’’ was reported to 
the entire conference, which voted: Affirmative, 493; negative, 
21; undecided, 92. (p. 32) 
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CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM 

In the Commission on Discovering a New Patriotism, a num- 
ber of important controversial issues were faced. One dealt with 
the basic loyalty of the Christian. In the light of European 
happenings, and in the face of American ‘‘red-baiting’’ the fol- 
lowing conviction deserves careful study: ‘‘It is our conviction 
that our loyalty belongs first of all to God and to our ideals for 
his Kingdom here on earth. We assert our loyalty to our country 
believing that true patriotism must be built upon eternal Christ- 
like principles of right, which are the only foundations of stable 
government in our world community.’’ (p. 49) 

The Hearst propaganda mill received the attention of the dele- 
gates. It was agreed that Mr. Hearst has in his control a most 
powerful series of media for influencing the emotions of Ameri- 
eans. It was felt that Christian young people should oppose the 
Hearst policies by all Christian means, and the following were 
suggested as practical methods: boycotting and picketing, pro- 
tests to advertisers in these publications, protests to ministers 
who supply biblical texts for the editorial pages of such papers. 


MIssIons 


The reason for student interest in missions was effectively 
stated: ‘‘Christianity is essentially missionary in character. 
Jesus’ great commandment ¢alls upon us to love others as our- 
selves. The New Testament is a volume of missionary literature. 
The history of Christianity is a record of missionary expansion. 
As present heirs of this heritage we cannot regard the on-going 
Christian movement as terminating in ourselves.’’ (p. 51) 

The report of this commission is unusually fertile in sugges- 
tions of ways by which Christian youth should proceed. It con- 
eludes with a list of six crucial problems which need to be faced: 

The churches cannot meet the desperate need of replacement 
and reinforcement in mission fields at home and abroad. 

There is the need of the application of the missionary purpose 
to areas of human relations, for which pioneers are needed. The 
church cannot answer the eall. 

There are highly trained and qualified young people eager to 
undertake the work but the church has no funds. 
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This lack of funds is not due to financial inability of church 
members but to the indifference of the constituency of the church. 

Young people’s groups often reflect this unconcern and fre- 
quently discuss only the interests of their own narrowly restricted 
lives. 

**We regard the only fundamental cure for these problems to 
be a more vital personal religious experience and a concept of 
Christianity that is world-wide and reaches every area of life. 
We rejoice that the program of the United Christian Youth 
Movement is leading in this direction.’’ (pp. 56f.) 














The Third Dimension in 


Christian Education 
ERLAND NELSON 


Professor of Education, Newberry College 


HE need for integration of education with life is as old as 
formal education itself. It is not hard to find reasons for the 
tremendous gap between the theory expounded in our teaching 
and actual practice in life. If the teacher who taught me was 20 
years behind the times and if I now teach as she taught 20 years 
ago, it would make my teaching 40 years behind today. Granted 
that there are teachers who burn midnight oil in winter and 
perspire freely in summer at centers of learning to keep abreast 
of the times, it is nevertheless true, and many teachers frankly 
admit it, that they largely teach as they were taught and to a large 
extent use similar instructional materials. 

Another reason for the gap between school and life, is the fact 
that we are made to feel fearful of ideas. When our colleges cease 
treating students as if they were intrusted to us for safe-keeping 
we may actually see some men and women of calibre develop. 
Isn’t it time that we cease trying to keep the tender minds of our 
students from ljearning that there are, nevertheless, some things 
which ‘‘just aren’t right’’? We have so often held that our 
professors must be 100% correct in regard to anything which they 
teach, which of course, discourages any real treatment of con- 
troversial issues of life today. Furthermore, blame for this 
paternal attitude is not to be laid at the door of our trustees, 
our Church nor the State. It is not only logical but necessary 
so long as our teaching is of the authoritative and dogmatic type. 
So long as our students are not stimulated to think but to accept 
all college and university teaching as unquestionable fact and 
truth, so long will it be necessary to remain 40 years behind life 
in order to be reasonably sure of the validity of the curricular 
materials we teach. Our authoritative attitudes coupled with 
ultra-conservatism have so isolated education from real life that 
it has come to be characterized by colorless platitudes and empty 
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verbalisms. Out in life on the other hand are raging the con- 
flicts, the exacting, often bitter complex situations which require, 
not platitudes, but realistic solutions. 

To make the opening of class interesting a professor in the 
department of German opened his class lecture in the following 
manner: ‘‘ Now, physicists are generally agreed that heat causes 
metals and some other materials to expand. It is also agreed that 
cold causes these materials to contract or to shorten. This gen- 
eralization by the physicists as to the effect of heat and cold throws 
new light on the old, old problem of the length of days in winter 
and summer. The more intense heat of the summer days causes 
the days to become longer while the cold of winter obviously causes 
days to contract and become shorter.’’ The students wrote in- 
dustriously, getting it all down into their notebooks. Finally one 
student with a look of sheer inspiration raised his hand and asked, 
‘What of the nights?’’ Replied the professor: ‘‘That would 
make no difference, nights are caused simply by the absence of 
light, they are void, empty, and as you know many of the laws 
of physies are unaffected by a vacuum.’’ The students went on 
writing without further interruption. 

This picture is not humorous, it is tragic when we think that 
we in our colleges have made them so—so remote from actual 
thought and reality. You ask, ‘‘Could that be true in our Chris- 
tian colleges?’’ The gap in our colleges is likely to be even wider 
than in the state schools. You have infinitely farther to go if you 
would bridge the gap between the teaching of the golden rule and 
its practice in the hundreds of life relationships, than you have in 
teaching enlightened selfishness and its practices. In the latter 
your student already possesses a good supply of selfishness so all 
you need to add is a good pinch of enlightenment and you should 
have a functioning combination—functioning on that level. For 
our colleges who would teach Jesus Christ as a power functioning 
in the soul life as well as in the everyday practical life, it is of 
importance that we constantly seek means of integrating our 
teaching and living. Our need of integration is best summarized 
in the immortal words: ‘‘ Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers 
only.’’ Our problem is the student and his total environment— 
a life and living—both of which are dynamic. 
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THE STUDENT 

Of the integration couplet, student and life, let us first consider 
the student. He comes to us, not as virgin soil untouched, but 
with a biological, social, and spiritual background which will con- 
tinue to exercise influence and perhaps even condition much of 
his present and future life. When we think of that complex 
integration which we may call a civilization of cells, body-wide 
in interrelationships, when we consider the sum of his experiences 
both within and without, it is not hard to understand that there 
will be individual variation in purposes, attitudes, habits, and 
emotional life. To seek to integrate or indeed to teach at all 
without some understanding of the background of the student is 
to walk in blindness. You may arrive at your goal, but it will be 
amid staggers, guesses, and painful failures. When we then 
think of the personality of the student, we may think of integra- 
tion within and without—of ‘‘self-insight and world outlook.’’ 

For integration with life, we should have rather complete 
understanding of the student’s biological, racial, family, and 
spiritual history. We should know something of his emotional 
stability, his aptitudes, his attitudes toward the issues of life—if 
he has any, his personal history, his school experience and achieve- 
ment, his purposes, and his hopes. Here we dare not be vaguely 
general nor ignorant. We need to know of his post-depression 
attitudes toward government, relief, social security, wealth, pov- 
erty, individualism, socialism, communism, war, and many other 
factors which I suspect we shall find to be somewhat different 
from what many of our educators believe. 


THE MATERIALS 


In the selection of instructional materials, we must be cognizant 
of the fact that the sum total of the world’s accumulation of 
knowledge is so overwhelming that even great scholars find it 
impossible to become authorities in more than a few fields, usually 
only one. We are dealing with the problem of the selection of 
materials for a two-year period of general education. The idea 
that all learning has some value to somebody may be interesting 
as an academic question, but it has no place in a realistic quest 
for the most effective materials for a functional curriculum in the 
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first two years of college. As a practical matter, it is not enough 
to demonstrate that a certain subject has value, that value must 
be greater than that of other materials which it displaces. What 
shall be the criterion for selection ? 

For the sake of clearness, let us consider the Melonesian In- 
dians. Even today they give their children very little education 
which does not function in life as they know it. Their magic, 
their ghost worship, their means of securing sustenance, their 
peculiar training in sex and family matters, constitutes the major 
part of their general education. These curricular materials are 
drawn from life and they function in life. Here is an example 
of nearly perfect integration. If we can now disengage from our 
minds all pictures of buildings designated as colleges, all ideas 
of scholastic tradition, of vested interests in subject matter fields, 
if we can forget trustees, credits, administration, budgets—if we 
only could—and simply select from life those materials which can 
and do function in modern life, we should certainly leave off a 
long string of empty box ears which only burden and rattle along 
through life with no good to anybody. 

Admitted that our problem is not so simple, it certainly does 
become clearer when we use as our criteria, not tradition, not 
present padded subject matter fields, not ‘‘expert’’ opinion, not 
magazine popularity, but the attitudes, skills, appreciations, and 
purposes needed for complete living and the selection of materials 
which will actually function in achieving these products. The 
church-related college with distinctive objectives is faced with 
the problem and the privilege of building its own functional 
curriculum. 


THE METHOD 


To study the student, to select the fields of life to be studied and 
to analyze life for the materials to be used in these fields and then 
to neglect the further treatment of the educational process would 
be to convene workmen and materials and leave actual operations 
to chance. Indeed, there are a number of educators who believe 
that the method of teaching is more important than what is 
taught. A wealth of psychological experimentation in connec- 
tion with transfer would tend to verify this view. The important 
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point is that method and material belong together, each is adapted 
to the learning situation and both belong in any adequate defini- 
tion of curriculum, as do all other significant activities in which 
the student engages. 

The chief defect in our present method is the idea that the 
teacher is to give, and the student receive and, perchance, give 
back in an examination. Rather bear in mind that no college can 
educate a student—he must educate himself. Education consists 
of self-impelled activity. A college may furnish work rooms, 
laboratories, dormitories, judicious suggestions of teachers and 
counselors, but the task remains with the student. A recognition 
of this fact should mean a greater amount of freedom for the 
student. Our extra-class activities may have vast educational 
potentialities if they are not prostituted for publicity. If those 
responsible for the guidance of these activities should cease to 
drive brain or brawn for the sake of public display and permit 
a more normal democratic development to take place, some of 
these activities would rank among the highest in real educational 
value. 

Perhaps few activities in college have greater functional value 
than the library habit. It is interesting to note that at Stevens 
College, the librarian is actually a director of instruction. At 
York College in Nebraska, students are reported as using prac- 
tically no texts, but an adequate library is available for all of their 
work. Not only is the librarian there, but the various professors 
spend considerable time in the library for consultations with 
students of their classes. A certain sociology text gives one pic- 
ture of a tenement house and a page of words discussing housing 
in our cities. Perhaps one enterprising lad went across the tracks 
and saw, heard, and smelled. For him American housing con- 
ditions came to have real meaning. To the rest of the class, these 
conditions are as impersonal and unreal as Cinderella. The con- 
tention is that the entire class should have enjoyed the same 
reality of content as did the one boy. By going across the tracks, 
the one lad integrated his sociology with life—the others retained 
words. Need the implication be stated? If you would integrate 
learning with life, approximate life situations during the learning 
process ! 
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As to the classroom method, it is not necessary to dwell upon 
the shortcomings of the typical lecture and the question-answer 
type of recitation. The Morrison test-learn-retest technique is 
perhaps the most efficient method of accomplishing what the old 
recitation and lecture set out to do. The chief criticism is that 
it tends to emphasize the fact-teaching which fails to transfer 
and fails to integrate with life. The project plan has the advan- 
tage of freedom, student initiative, close integration with reality 
if properly managed, but it usually lacks unity and organization 
in the large. Projects often lack integration with central unify- 
ing ideas. The honor plan, tutorial and conference methods are 
prohibitive for a program of economical general education. 

Is there then no method which can be proposed to meet the 
criticisms levelled at present-day recitation procedure? I shall 
present a composite method which will meet most of the criticisms 
of present-day instruction. 

1. The systematic project method to be used in each of the 
large general courses. Materials for the projects will be selected 
from real life. Each project is to be related to the general 
thought of the division under consideration, but the student is 
given wide latitude within the units for his expression of his 
own interests. 

2. Provision for definite systematic conferences between stu- 
dent and professor, during which the student’s peculiar interests 
will find expression and his projects planned and discussed. Such 
conferences should be individual or include not more than 5 
students having similar projects. 

3. Use of the general lecture method of the Danish Folk School. 
Such inspirational, brilliant and gripping lectures delivered by 
masters of the art of the “‘living word’’ should make attendance 
a delightful intellectual privilege. Here the ‘‘master’’ will deal 
with the unifying threads of the course. He will make use of 
the results of many projects, primarily for the sake of generaliza- 
tion. He will not be concerned with the imparting of facts which 
can be secured economically from the library, syllabi, or other 
sources, but rather with the enriching of the unifying principles, 
the stimulation of many associations, and the integration with 
life relationships. 
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4. A learning atmosphere of freedom and fairness would be 
stimulated through placing responsibility for results squarely 
upon the student. Compulsory attendance at lectures or confer- 
ences would be abolished except for a possible few students who 
prove unable to accept personal responsibility. Course examina- 
tions should be abolished and given only upon request of students 
who wish to measure their own progress. Use of comprehensive 
examinations at the end of the two-year period or at such other 
time as the student is ready for them. Have a committee of the 
faculty devise the written and conduct the oral examinations. 

5. Use of the library as the central workshop of the college with 
the librarian serving as general director of self-instruction and 
counselor on methods of study. 

How does this five-point plan meet the needs of modern general 
education ? 

1. Materials are drawn directly from life through student pro- 
jects. Within general limits, every student and every teacher will 
become a curriculum maker always seeking new material the 
better to function in our present society. Material will not be 
40 years behind the times but will change to keep abreast or even 
provide the leadership for changes. 

2. The need of shortening the gap between teaching and life 
will be met by the very method used. Problems of life come not 
as needs for acquired information, but for methods, judgment, 
and decision. Life itself is a series of projects or problems with 
or without unity. We should during the learning process be 
approximating life situations. 

3. Some unity is needed if education is not to become a ‘‘rule 
of thumb’’ procedure. This plan provides the unifying lectures 
which keep projects from becoming isolated ‘‘morsals.’’ It pro- 
vides the central cores and helps to make education better inte- 
grated and more rapid than random life experiences. 

4. The lectures and conferences provide opportunity for wide 
generalization—needed for effective transfer of learning to 
unforeseen situations. 

5. Provision for individual differences is made through projects 
and conferences in three directions, rate of progress, quality and 
depth of penetration, and variety of interest. 
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6. Student freedom with responsibility is provided through 
abolition of the traditional compulsions and provision for indi- 
vidual initiative. If ‘‘education is self-impelled activity,’’ this 
plan offers a practical procedure. 

7. The student-teacher attitude would change. The teacher is 
no longer the taskmaster nor the sole examiner, but the much- 
sought counselor. 

8. A greater use of the library is provided through this plan— 
not to report the books or pages read but for genuine needs. The 
public library is a blessing of modern life for the proper use of 
which this plan provides excellent preparation. 

9. The five-point plan is especially well designed for the devel- 
opment of attitudes, ideals, purposes, appreciation which learning 
products have been shown experimentally to have great transfer 
value. 

10. The plan is economical. In the general courses, it should 
operate effectively with a student-teacher ratio of 25 to 1 which is 
more economical than the usual ratio now obtaining. Each in- 
structor would have not more than one class, with not more than 
three lectures per week, the rest of his time being devoted to con- 
ferences, field trips, and preparation of a few gripping lectures. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that there is need for the integration 
of college education with life as it is today. The necessity of 
understanding the modern student at our colleges is evident. Our 
colleges might well appoint a fact-finding committee to gather and 
analyze instructional material from contemporary life. Method 
is an important factor in any attempt at integration of education 
with life. A five-point plan is proposed which would seem to 
meet the needs for effective integration in the third dimension— 
with life today. 











The Function of the 
Church College 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 
Educational Adviser, McDonogh School, McDonogh, Maryland 


A THIRD of a century ago, William Rainey Harper expressed 
the opinion that perhaps a fourth of the small, four-year 
liberal arts colleges would become extinct and that perhaps an- 
other fourth would become high grade junior colleges. Two States, 
Texas and Missouri, have witnessed such changes. Stimulated by 
Baylor University and the University of Missouri, several former 
four-year denominational colleges are now operating as two-year 
junior colleges. They are enrolling many students who probably 
would not otherwise attend college. Their faculty members are 
entering into the civic, church, and cultural life of their commu- 
nities. Tuition rates are kept relatively low. Students are being 
inspired to continue their studies at large universities. May not 
other small denominational liberal arts colleges well emulate the 
example of these and limit themselves to junior college work? 
The answer to this question hinges on the answer to at least two 
other questions: a. What is the function of any four-year liberal 
arts college? b. Does the Christian liberal arts college have a 
distinetive function to perform? 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Students of the history of education recognize trends which 
may almost be called fads. One of these trends in recent years 
has been ‘‘concentration’’ during the third and fourth college 
years. The trend appears to have started in the form of pre- 
professional courses. Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Theology, and Engineering became graduate schools. They 
made graduation from a liberal arts college a prerequisite to 
admittance. Students did not desire to spend so many years in 
training for a profession. The universities met them half way 
by permitting them to take carefully selected prescribed courses 
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in college, enter the university at the end of the junior year at 
college, take professional courses during their first year at the 
university, receive their Bachelor’s degree at the end of that year, 
and receive their professional degree one year sooner than would 
have been possible had they remained at the liberal arts college 
for four years. Such students began to ‘‘specialize’’ or to ‘‘con- 
centrate’’ at the beginning of the third year at college. If these 
pre-professional students ‘‘specialized’’ after the second year at 
college, why should not all students do likewise? Soon the four- 
year liberal arts college changed its character decidedly from 
what had been a distinctively American conception of college 
education to what had been the traditional European conception 
of education. The first two years were set aside for the purpose 
of completing ‘‘general education’’ and the next two years were 
devoted to ‘‘specialization’’ or ‘‘concentration.”’ 

The trend became a fad. Some universities and some colleges 
reorganized their four undergraduate years into ‘‘Junior Col- 
lege’’ and ‘‘Senior College.’’ A few of them ‘‘blew the trum- 
pets’’ by means of addresses, special bulletins, and newspaper 
broadsides. They prophesied that a new day was dawning for 
higher education. Every college graduate was to be a ‘‘special- 
ist’’ in some department of learning. 

The question may be asked whether it is desirable to have every 
college graduate a specialist. The late George Herbert Palmer 
used to speak and write about the ‘‘scholarly amateur,’’ the one 
who had browsed in many fields of learning but had not restricted 
his diet to any one department, the well-informed, broad-gauge 
individual who had postponed specialization or the vocationaliza- 
tion of his learning until after he had graduated from college. 
The ‘‘scholarly amateur’’ knew many things about many fields 
of learning; he was a generalist. First, he became a well- 
informed, liberal-minded human being; later, he became a 
physician, an engineer, a dentist, a teacher, a preacher, a business 
administrator, a lawyer, or entered upon some other form of life 
work. But his liberal education prevented him from becoming 
a narrow-minded or bigoted specialist. He had learned that life 
is more than food, raiment, and cash ledgers. He had learned to 
face the realities of life as a whole, not merely to master the skills 
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of a trade. He had learned to relax with the authors of great 
literature, to be leisurely with the great seers, to let his imagina- 
tion wander over the universe with the great scientists, poets, and 
philosophers, to determine values in life with the great ethical 
and religious prophets. By so doing, he became a great man as 
well as an efficient physician, dentist, engineer, or financier. If 
he met with occupational reverses, either temporary or perma- 
nent, he kept his sanity because his mind had the gyroscope of 
intellectual interests and moral ideals to keep him balanced. 

In sharp contrast to this practice of former years, many of our 
educational spokesmen today are advocating a conception of eol- 
lege education which is narrowly occupational in outlook. It is 
well, therefore, to remind ourselves that, as Chapman and Counts 
have stated, every human being engages in six activities: health, 
family life, civic life, economic life, recreational life, and religious 
life. In reality these six are not merely activities in which every 
human being engages; they are fundamental urges with which 
every human being is endowed. No educational program, at any 
level,—elementary, secondary, or collegiate,—is complete unless 
it assists each student develop and realize all six of these urges. 

By the time a boy or a girl graduates from high school, he or 
she may have acquired considerable factual information about 
health, family life, civie life, economic life, recreational life, and 
religious life; but the probability is that he or she has indulged 
in very little mature reflective thinking, and therefore has not 
brought any ripe judgment to bear on the formulation of high 
ideals and reasoned attitudes toward any one of these six urges. 
No mature philosophy of life has been evolved. The sine qua 
non for the formulation of such a philosophy of life is time. The 
theory of evolution, almost universally accepted among intelli- 
gent thinkers, is based on the hypothesis that chronological 
maturity is Nature’s method of achieving results. Every class- 
room teacher who attempts to assist his pupils in their learning 
rather than to impart to them the results of his own learning is 
fully convinced that most learning is acquired by the slow pro- 
cess of repetition rather than by the swift process of shock. 
Manual skills ean be acquired as soon as physological coordination 
has been achieved through maturation. This normally takes 
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place in the ten years. Thus manual dexterity can be achieved 
during secondary school years. Reflective thinking can be ac- 
quired as soon as mental and social coordination have been 
achieved through maturation. Such coordination normally takes 
place in the late teens and the early twenties. Wisely conceived 
ideals of and attitudes toward the six human urges are much more 
likely to be formed after rather than before one is twenty years 
of age. Before that time, ready-made ideals and attitudes may 
be appropriated on the advice of another person. But psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists know that ideals, habits, attitudes so ap- 
propriated often result in mental unbalance in later years; 
whereas ideals, habits, and attitudes formulated on the basis of 
one’s own reflective thinking and voluntarily adopted as a result 
of one’s own mature judgment are likely to be permanent and to 
cause no distressing mental unbalance in middle or later life. 

If our young people are to develop what Burnham calls 
‘Wholesome Personality,’’ if they are to acquire what the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has happily 
termed ‘‘Civie Intelligence,’’ if they are to help build the ‘‘ Great 
Society’’ on the stable foundation of ideals, habits, and attitudes 
personally thought through and voluntarily adopted, they must 
have adequate time at their disposal during the late teens and the 
early twenties not merely to learn the opinions of others but also 
to reflect on those opinions and to formulate their own opinions. 
If this is to be done, the ‘‘speed’’ philosophy of education must 
give way to the ‘‘growth’’ and ‘‘enrichment’’ philosophy of edu- 
cation. When the ‘‘growth’’ and ‘‘enrichment’’ point of view is 
adopted, the value of the four-year liberal arts college will become 
self-evident. 

The necessary element, time, is at our disposal. This is one of 
the many hidden values of the economic upheaval of recent years. 
Young people are finding it increasingly difficult to secure em- 
ployment at the end of their high school or college course. So- 
ciety no longer offers the lure of early remunerative employment 
to its youth. Young people must do something with their en- 
forced free time. Not merely for the sake of their own momen- 
tary contentment, but also for the sake of their lifelong personal 
enrichment and the enhancement of their value to society, they 
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may well devote this additional free time to the pursuit of the 
liberal arts. 

According to this ‘‘enrichment’’ philosophy of education, 
based on the needs both of the individual and of society, the ju- 
nior college will supplement, not supplant, the four-year college. 
The junior college will not be a medium for shortening the span 
of years devoted to formal schooling; it will provide one or two 
years of additional ‘‘enrichment’’ opportunities to those who 
otherwise would terminate their formal schooling with gradua- 
tion from the high school. The four-year liberal arts college will 
provide similar additional ‘‘enrichment’’ opportunities to those 
who otherwise would discontinue their formal schooling at the 
end of their freshman or sophomore year in college. At a time 
when the fate of democracy is uncertain, at a time when the world 
needs citizens who, whether as leaders or as followers, are able to 
understand all phases of national and international problems and 
are willing to solve those problems on the basis of accurate infor- 
mation and mature, sympathetic judgment rather than on the 
basis of ignorance, whim, and prejudice, there is greater need 
than ever before for the four-year liberal arts college. 

The Golden Age of the small liberal arts college does not lie 
behind ; it beckons before. 


Tue DISTINCTIVE FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


The Christian college is usually both a liberal arts college and 
a small college. The Christian Education Handbook for 1934 
lists 312 colleges and universities which are in one way or another 
affiliated with the denominational Boards of Education which 
report to that official joint-publication. This group of collegiate 
institutions constitutes more than one third of the 829 public and 
private collegiate institutions which are listed in the United 
States Biennial Survey of Education for 1931-1932. Many of 
them were established as denominational enterprises prior to the 
opening of state and municipal colleges and universities as the 
upward extension of the system of public schools. Not a few of 
them have at one time or another been used for the indoctrination 
of their students with the particular brand of theological dogma 
then current in certain denominations. Institutions of the latter 
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sort almost inevitably sent out into society men and women whose 
ideals, habits, and attitudes were marked by bigotry. Measured 
in terms of the Christianity of Jesus, they were ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, not Christian colleges. The twentieth century has no 
need for the former. 

The twentieth century does have need, however, for the latter. 
It is heartening to find a group of earnest, scholarly, patriotic, 
Christian men publishing and supporting such a virile, positive, 
constructive Christian journal as Christendom. In the foreword 
of the first issue, Charles Clayton Morrison writes: ‘‘It is a new 
magazine, facing a world that is being made anew... . It be- 
lieves that art and science and all social institutions are under- 
going radical reorientation, and that the Christian Church is on 
the point of coming alive once more to the supreme responsibility 
of Christianity in civilization. Christianity is itself nothing less 
than a civilization. And the goal of civilization can be nothing 
less than, literally, a Christendom.”’ 

It has been stated that ‘‘Christianity never has been tried.’’ 
The function of the Christian college is to enable young people 
and adults to acquire Christian ideals, habits, and attitudes; to 
examine life in its entirely from the point of view of the ideas, 
the ideals, the attitudes, and the habits of Jesus. The function 
of the Christian college is to do more than teach Bible History, 
the Life and Teachings of Jesus, the arts, the sciences, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, literature, history, economies, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and sociology in an institution whose faculty 
members are scholars, church attendants, and respectable citizens. 
Scores of institutions which do not profess to be Christian colleges 
do as much. The Christian college has an opportunity to per- 
form a unique and much-needed service to Twentieth Century 
America: namely, to teach its students to understand Christian- 
ity in the light of Comparative Religions and to interpret all 
problems of personal and collective life in terms of Christian 
principles. This is more than ‘‘learning’’ or ‘‘knowledge’’; it is 
dynamie thinking and courageous living. 

As President Bowman of Johns Hopkins University recently 
remarked: ‘‘One of the supreme tasks of the teacher today is to 
get young people to face realities.’’ For half a dozen years stu- 
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dents in my philosophy classes have been attempting to decide 
what ‘‘progress’’ really is. The readiest to reply always mention 
material comforts: machinery of some sort, improved methods of 
lighting, of transportation, or of communication, industrial or 
commercial expansion, increased income, and the like. Those 
who reflect before speaking, however, always win virtually all 
their fellow-students over to the conclusion that progress really 
is a matter not of possessions but of human relations—living with 
others harmoniously. From that conclusion it is but a step to 
another conclusion which is fundamental not alone to personal 
contentment but also to social security : The only way to harmoni- 
ous living is through good will. 

Investigations have demonstrated that economic efficiency de- 
pends primarily not on vocational knowledge and skills, but on 
the cooperation of individuals and of groups. Every child today 
early discovers that he is born into a civic environment in which 
corruption, inefficiency, crime, poverty, coercion, bitterness, fear, 
jealousy, suspicion, hate, violence, tyranny, and vice abound. 
He is born into a national society whose prison population is in- 
creasing at the rate of at least 25,000 per year, whose family life 
is being threatened by one marriage in every eight eventuating in 
divorce, whose recreational life is being commercialized, and 
whose religious life is being cheapened by the substitution of the 
trite for the true, the gross for the good, and the base for the 
beautiful. 

Those who honestly attempt to face realities in Twentieth Cen- 
tury American Democracy conclude that a man’s life consists not 
in the abundance of things that he possesses but in the spirit of 
good will which he manifests in all his relations with other human 
beings. This likewise was the conclusion of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth who honestly tried to face realities in the First Century 
Roman Empire. This is the core of the Christian message. 

The distinctive function of the Christian college is to help its 
students understand this fundamental Christian principle, to 
think through all health, family, civic, economic, recreational, and 
religious problems in the light of this principle, and to dare to 
adopt and live up to the ideals of truth, beauty, and good will, 
even as Jesus did, despite the fact that they are living, as he lived, 
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in a world many of whose citizens ridicule the idealistic concep- 
’ tion of life and injure idealists. 
The future of the Christian college will be determined by the 
:; uniqueness of the service which it renders to society. If the 
Christian college will furnish society with men and women who 
are not only intellectually informed and alert but also positively 
and constructively Christlike in their points of view toward all 
personal, community, national, and international questions, 
Christlike in their habits, and Christlike in their attitudes toward 
] all their fellow human beings of what ever color, country, or 


ereed, the Christian college will be rendering to society a service 
that is needed and, therefore, will be assured a permanent place 
in our American educational system. 
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Religion in the Life of 
the Undergraduate 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON 
The Department of Philosophy, The University of Nebraska 


HE proper function of religion in the life of a university stu- 

dent, as I see it, is that of finding a purpose in life which is 
great enough to challenge the noblest and best that is in him. It 
is, as one man has put it, ‘‘ finding something outside of one’s self, 
greater than himself to which he can give himself.’’ Much of our 
university life is concerned with the means of living. Religion 
is concerned with the goal of living. The sphere of science is the 
things with which we live. The sphere of religion is the things 
for which we live. The two belong together. One is as essential 
as the other. It is no accident that many of the best minds of 
the world are possessed by men of deep religious convictions. 
This does not mean that piety is any substitute for intelligence. 
By no means. But it does mean that any student who is conscious 
of a high moral purpose in the service of which his intellectual 
abilities are going to be used can and will do better work than a 
similar student who has no such purpose in mind. 


RELIGION MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


Conceived in this manner, I do not see how anyone can seriously 
question the right of religion to occupy an important place in the 
life of a university. Rather, one wonders whether in the absence 
of a religious faith, anything else has a right to exist? I recall 
a statement once made by Professor H. B. Alexander at a meeting 
of the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. One of the 
topics for discussion at the meeting was the significance of the 
study of foreign languages. Referring to the courses in German 
which he had taken as an undergraduate student, Dr. Alexander 
said ‘‘The thing that made those courses worth while was the 
fact that Professor Fossler was not teaching German but a phi- 
losophy of life. The German language was only the instrument 
which he used.’’ He then went on to say that in his judgment 
[68] 
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the only justification for the inclusion of any course in the college 
curriculum was that it made some contribution toward the mean- 
ing of life as a whole. I believe that Professor Alexander was 
right in this statement, but this is only another way of saying 
that the objectives of science and of religion must be interwoven 
on the college campus if either of them is to fulfill its central 
purpose. 

Some years ago, a student came into my office and said to me, 
**Do you know what is the best course that is being taught on 
this campus?’’ I said ‘‘no, which one is it’’? He replied, ‘‘It 
is Professor Pool’s course in Botany.’’ I asked him what it was 
about Professor Pool’s course that made it so fine. He answered 
what the students get from the course is an interpretation of the 
meaning of life. Of course he said, we get scientific information 
about Botany but we get it in the perspective of the meaning of 
life as a whole. Now what Professor Fossler was doing in his 
courses in German and what Professor Pool was doing as a 
teacher of Botany seems to me to illustrate the proper relation- 
ship between the means of life and the end or goal of life. I 
question seriously whether any teacher is really worthy of the 
name unless he presents the subject-matter of his particular field 
in relation to some noble and challenging life-purpose. 


A Source oF POWER AND FaltTH 


Religion, if defined in terms of purposeful living, does make a 
real difference. For one thing it is an added source of power for 
getting things done. I don’t know how it works and I doubt if 
any one else can give a complete explanation, but at any rate the 
fact remains. It is like taking an interest in one’s work. No 
one knows just what this thing is that we call ‘‘interest,’’ but we 
all know from experience that it makes a lot of difference whether 
we have it. And so it is with the loyalty, devotion, and enthusi- 
asm that belong to religion. No wonder Admiral Byrd in the 
examination of prospective candidates for his Polar expedition 
felt that it was pertinent to inquire whether these men believed 
in God. Professor Harry Cunningham in his popular lectures 
on the History of Architecture used to call attention to the fact 
that greatest buildings of the world are expressions of man’s 
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religion. ‘‘And the reason,’’ he said, ‘‘is that men build better 
for the gods than for themselves.’’ In other words that which 
we do because of our religion is done better than anything else. 

But religion is something more than power. It is faith. It is 
a deep conviction that the things which are most worth doing 
are things which can be done. It is a belief that our ideals have 
a chance of being realized, or that there is in this world an estab- 
lished relation between what I ought to do and what I can do. 
Or, to quote Dr. Fosdick, ‘‘ Religion is faith that in this life the 
things that matter most are not at the mercy of the things that 
matter least.’? Whether or not we believe that is something 
which will make a lot of difference with our living. In working 
for the betterment of human society, nothing helps more than a 
firm belief in the possibility of accomplishing the thing that one 
has set out to do. But this faith is not derived from science, nor 
can it be obtained from the study of ethics. Science can describe 
the world as it is, but it cannot tell us whether it will become 
better or worse in the future. Ethics can tell us what the ideal 
is like. It can tell us what ought to be. But ethics can never 
guarantee that there is even a chance for the ideal to be realized. 
It is only religion that can bring together our ideals and the 
possibility of their being reached. How one can give himself 
wholeheartedly to a noble cause without religious faith is more 
than I can understand. Sometime ago the Sunday edition of the 
Lincoln Star and Journal featured an article in which there was a 
frank discussion of the causes of divorce and unhappiness in the 
home. In a block at the centre of the page, set off in heavy 
black type, were these words ‘‘ How can two people ever come to 
believe in each other, if they have never learned to believe in 
anything else?’’ It seemed to me as I read it, that these words 
constituted a strong argument for the necessity of a religious 
faith. 

Once more, religion is not only power, and faith, it is a sense 
of participation in the spiritual meaning of the universe. Just 
as the patriot feels that he is a part of the life of his country, and 
in working for its best interests he is cooperating with those 
spirits who in other times and places have worked toward the same 
end, so the religious person feels that in his efforts to achieve 
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order, harmony, beauty, and goodness he is not alone. He is 
working together with the spirit which through all the ages has 
been striving toward the production of that which is fine and noble 
in human living. 


A CHALLENGING TASK 


The development of a religious faith and experience such as I 
have tried to describe, so that it functions vitally in the lives of 
students and faculty on a university campus, is no easy task. 
For religion to have its rightful place in the life of our univer- 
sity, it is necessary for many things to happen. In the first place, 
religious experience which expresses itself in the organization of 
life around some worth while purpose must be exemplified in the 
lives of students and members of the faculty. Religion, as we 
have often been told, is something that must be caught rather than 
taught. The best argument for the worth of the thing that we 
have been discussing is to see it in operation. The leader of a 
musical organization would be wasting his time, if he sought by 
means of argument to convince his audience that a certain selec- 
tion was beautiful. If he wants them to believe it, there is just 
one thing for him to do, and this is to play it. And if we want 
to persuade others that the religious experience which we have 
found is something that would be worth while for them we had 
better play it instead of just arguing about it. 

In the second place, if we really believe that religion is a worth 
while factor in the life of a university we ought to recognize it as 
such. This means that a full and frank discussion of religious 
problems should be weleomed whenever the need for such a dis- 
cussion arises. Students should have the same opportunity to 
become intelligent concerning religion as they are given with 
reference to other fields of experience. Books which represent 
and interpret the best that is in religion should be made available 
and both students and faculty should be encouraged to read them. 

The first colleges that were founded in America gave due recog- 
nition to the importance of religion in the education of the people. 
Harvard University was established out of a ‘‘dread to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches.’’ The charter of William and 


Mary declared that Virginians had souls to save as well as their 
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English countrymen. Dartmouth was established, according to 
its charter, ‘‘for the purpose of the spread of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom.’’ The desire for a trained clergy and a literate congre- 
gation led to the foundation of most of America’s first colleges. 
The story of the founding of these colleges and the heroic strug- 
gles of the early pioneers to keep them going is one of the most 
thrilling chapters in American history. The greatness of these 
institutions was due in no small measure to the presence of a 
religious faith. Nor ean we hope to achieve a similar greatness 
ourselves when we place the main emphasis upon the development 
of science and have little or nothing to say about the purposes 
for which science may be used. There is no more certain way for 
bringing our educational institutions to an inglorious end than 
to make them purely secular organizations which afford no oppor- 
tunity for the development of the religious spirit in man. 
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The American Association 


of Theological Schools 


DEAN L. J. SHERRILL 
Executive Secretary 


ROTESTANT theological education in America has passed 
into a new phase of its cooperative work. Since 1918 some 
sixty of the seminaries have loosely collaborated through the Con- 
ference of Theological Seminaries and Colleges in the United 
States and Canada. At the tenth biennial meeting of this Confer- 
ence in Chester, Pennsylvania, in June of 1936, the old organiza- 
tion was dissolved and in its stead a new constitution was adopted 
which created The American Association of Theological Schools, 
composed of about sixty-five theological schools in the United 
States and Canada. 

It was the general conviction of the men attending this gather- 
ing that the meeting, and the actions taken, marked a distinct 
mile-stone in the progress of theological education. The theolog- 
ical schools which desire it are now associated in a manner compar- 
able to that which has been found so advantageous in every other 
form of higher education. 

A brief account of this meeting may include mention of reports 
made to the Association, and actions taken. 


REPORTS 

The address by the incoming President, Principal Richard 
Davidson of Emmanuel College, Toronto, discussed ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Theological Education’’ in a document which has permanent 
value. 

A committee on supervised training presented a report in three 
sections. One by President A. W. Beaven of Colgate-Rochester 
discussed principles affecting supervision of training for theolog- 
ical students in general. A second section by Professor H. P. Van 
Dusen of Union, New York, took up the clinical training of 
theological students, and compared the work of two of the prin- 
cipal organizations now operating in this field. A third section, 
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by Dr. H. N. Morse of the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, treated the supervision of field service with especial refer- 
ence to rural church work, giving an account of some significant 
work of this nature. 

Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, retiring President of Princeton, made a 
report on foreign students in our seminaries, giving attention 
especially to Oriental students, with recommendations of pro- 
eedures which have been found helpful. 

Dean S. J. Case of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago made a report on the revision of curriculum, in the form 
of questions which should be considered by a faculty undertak- 
ing revisions. 

The committee on scholarship aid and student subsidies pre- 
sented a report through its chairman, President R. W. Barstow 
of Hartford, with recommendations of a very specific sort which 
occasioned lively debate. 

For the International Council of Religious Edueation, Dr. F. L. 
Knapp reported on the preparation of theological seminary stu- 
dents to enlist and develop lay workers in the local churches. The 
Association expressed its conviction that professors in certain 
fields of seminary work should regard it as a vital part of their 
work to prepare their students to train persons for lay service in 
the churches. 


AcTION TAKEN 


The Association elected President Arlo Ayres Brown of Drew 
University, President of the Association for the present biennium, 
and Dean L. J. Sherrill, of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, as 
Executive Secretary. Dean L. A. Weigle of Yale remains chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and Professor A. R. Wentz of 
Gettysburg, Treasurer. Resolutions of appreciation of a notable 
kind were passed on the oceasion of the retirement of Professor 
William Adams Brown of Union, New York, at his own insistence, 
from the Executive Committee. 

Authorization was given for the appointment of a committee to 
represent the Association in the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, thus linking more closely the work of these two bodies. 
Similarly and at their request, there was authorization for a 
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committee to counsel with organizations and seminaries offering 
clinical experience to theological students. The Executive Com- 
mittee is also to explore the possibility of closer cooperation with 
the Home Missions Council and with the International Council of 
Religious Education in the supervision of training of theological 
students. 

As already indicated, a new constitution was adopted. The first 
marked distinction of this constitution as compared with the 
previous one, is its creation of an Association instead of a Confer- 
ence. The constitution carefully specifies that ‘‘no act of the 
Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of 
any institution belonging to it,’’ but at the same time makes pos- 
sible joint action in matters where this is judged desirable. 

The second distinctive feature of the new constitution is its pro- 
vision for a policy of accreditation of theological schools. Hith- 
erto, of course, accreditation has been unknown in theological 
education. Seminaries were acquainted in advance with the pro- 
posals which would be made at this meeting, by a committee pre- 
viously appointed for that purpose. The schools had already 
indicated in many ways their readiness to enter upon such an 
arrangement. At the Chester meeting the recommendations for 
establishing this policy were unanimously adopted and standards 
were adopted by the Association for accrediting institutions. 

In order to carry out this policy, the Association appointed a 
Commission on Accreditation composed of the following persons: 
President A. A. Brown of Drew, President F. C. Grant of Sea- 
bury- Western, Professor A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg, Dean L. A. 
Weigle of Yale, President A. W. Beaven of Colgate-Rochester, 
Professor William Adams Brown of Union in New York, Profes- 
sor Sanford Fleming of Berkeley, President A. W. Palmer of 
Chicago, Professor W. T. Thompson of Union in Richmond, and 
as chairman Dean L. J. Sherrill of Louisville. 

The Commission will begin its work in the autumn of 1936. 
Applications for accreditation are already being received. After 
application, request for certain detailed information will be sent 
the institution. Then one member of the Commission will make 
the visit of inspection as provided for. Final action upon the 
application is taken by the Commission. It is the responsibility 
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of this Commission to ‘‘institute and maintain a list of Accredited 
Theological Schools,’’ which will be published from time to time. 

The Association also took important steps in regard to stan- 
dards of admission. There was adoption of a statement on pre- 
seminary curriculum, which as a recommendation of the Associa- 
tion has gone out widely to colleges and universities, to church 
boards of education, and to the seminaries. Recommendation was 
made to the member institutions, of definite lines of procedure 
in the case of applicants for admission who are inadequately pre- 
pared. The committee on standards of admission also reported 
regarding ways of arriving at a judgment upon the personality 
and aptitudes of candidates for the ministry. <A series of nine 
forms had been prepared for use at various stages of candidate’s 
progress toward the ministry. The committee was authorized to 
published these forms, but as a first step desires to submit them to 
seminaries for study, criticism, and experimental use, as far as 
may be desired. They are to be sent out in the fall of 1936. Mean- 
while requests for the set are being received from many sources, 
indicating general interest in this problem. 

A full account of the proceedings and actions of the Association 
has been published in Bulletin No. 11, which may be secured at 
twenty-five cents each, from the office of the Executive Secretary, 
109 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

The next meeting will be held in June of 1938, in Emmanuel 


College, Toronto. 
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News and Notes 


Attention! Church Workers in Colleges and Universities 

The triennial conference of church workers in eolleges and 
universities will be held at the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
December 29-31, 1936. All plans point to an exceptionally 
worthwhile meeting. 

This conference was organized in 1908, and apparently was 
held annually for at least fourteen years. It consisted primarily 
of church workers in universities. Later it was changed to a 
triennial conference and its scope was broadened to include 
chureh workers in colleges and universities. 

President ‘‘Gene’’ Durham, in reporting the above, says he 
has attended the last three conferences and has found them 
‘valuable in the matter of fellowship with workers of one’s own 
and other denominations throughout the country, in the ex- 
change of helpful ideas and projects which have proven good, 
and in the inspiration of fine spiritual messages. ”’ 

The officers are doing their utmost to make the December 
meeting of equal significance to any previous meeting in these 
three values. Special attention is called to the fact that the 
meeting will not be held in an expensive hotel. Holding the 
meeting in the Chicago Theological Seminary will save in ex- 
pense and offer a refined atmosphere and excellent facilities. All 
church workers are urged to set aside these few days for a feast 
of fellowship, information, and inspiration. 


Disciples’ Student Work Seminar 

Under the auspices of the Departments of Higher Education 
and Student Work of the United Christian Missionary Society, 
a Board of Education and Missions, of the Disciples of Christ, a 
Student Work Seminar was held August 3-8 at the Disciples’ 
Divinity House, The University of Chicago. Among the prob- 
lems discussed were: Personal Counseling, The Student Coopera- 
tive Movement, The Student Work Program and Materials, 
Religious Values in College Courses, Student Peace Movements, 
Re-thinking Education from the Social Point of View, and 
Religion as an Integrating Force in a Student’s Life. 

Among those participating were: Lura E. Aspinwall, National 
Director of Student Work, William H. Morgan and Mildred 
Inskeep Morgan, University of Iowa, William H. Moore, Chair- 
man National Committee on Student Cooperatives, President 
Henry G. Harmon, William Woods College, W. C. Bower, 
Chicago Divinity School, President R. B. Montgomery, Lynch- 
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burg College, Edwin A. Elliot, National Labor Relations Board, 
James A. Crain, Executive Secretary of the Department of 
Social Education and Social Action of The United Christian 
Missionary Society, H. L. Pickerill, Univerity of Michigan, Alice 
Gadd Sorrell, Director of Student Work, First Christian Church 
Columbia, Mo., and C. 8S. Linkletter, pastor First Christian 
Church, Boulder, Colo. 


Conference of Church-Related Colleges of the South 

At Asheville, N. C., on August 12 was held the Fifth Annual 
Conference of the Church-Related Colleges of the South with 
President H. N. Snyder, Wofford College, presiding. In his 
opening remarks Dr. Snyder challenged the executives of church- 
related colleges to re-emphasize the Christian factor in the educa- 
tional process, so that our colleges would readily make a con- 
tribution to national welfare. ‘‘Trends Which Call for United 
Action’’ was the subject of a paper read by Doctor Gould 
Wickey, General Secretary, Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation. President Ralph W. Lloyd, Marysville College, dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Purposes and Program of the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges.’’ ‘‘The Church-Related College 
and Freedom of Thought and Action’’ was presented by Presi- 
dent R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College. Discussing 
‘‘Financial Resources’’ President J. R. McCain, Agnes-Scott 
College, indicated the importance of the campus community, 
graduates, trustees, the public, wills and annuities, and the large 
educational foundations. President D. M. Key, Millsaps College, 
read a paper on ‘‘Student Patronage.’’ 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Dr. Charles E. 
Diehl, Chairman, President, Southwestern College, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Dr. J. C. Kinard, Vice-Chairman, President, Newberry 
College, Newberry, 8. C.; Dr. W. M. Alexander, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Secretary, Department of Schools and Colleges, 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Conference manifested much enthusiasm for the signifi- 
eant possibilities of the National Conference of Church-Related 


Colleges. 
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Additions to the Office Library 


Going to College. The Staff, The Board of Education, The United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 1936. 96 pp. $0.50 clothbound 
Intended to help college students face successfully college 
problems, and written by those with a Christian philosophy of 
life, this book should be placed in the hands of every college 
student. 


A Young Man Enters the Ministry. Daniel Lyman Ridout. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston. 1936. 76 pp. $1.25 
Written by a sincere young man who has already solved the 
problems of the ministry. The purpose to encourage youth in 
entering the ministry will not be accomplished except by the 
last chapter called ‘‘A Letter.’’ 


Catholic Schools in England. Sister Mary John Broderick, O.S.F. The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 1936. 187 pp. 


A well prepared and amply documented dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the Catholie University of America. 


Naturalism in American Education. Geoffrey O’Connell. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 1936, 219 pp. 

A thorough study of a timely topic of vital interest to every 
American educator. It should be given extensive circulation. 
It was submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America. 


The Foundations of Modern Education. Elmer Harrison Wilds. Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., New York. 1936. 634 pp. 

Here is a comprehensive history of educational thought, not 
another factual textbook of educational practice. Educational 
confusion is generally the result of ignorance of educational 
theory. All students of education should be acquainted with 
this book. The ‘‘assimilation chart’’ at the end of each chapter 
is a valuable contribution. 
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Growth and Development: The Basis for Educational Programs. Progres- 
sive Education Association, New York. 1936. 292 pp. $2.50 


This was the theme of the annual conference of the Progressive 
Education Association held in Chicago, February 27 to 29, 1936, 
in cooperation with the Chicago Association for Child Study and 
and Parent Education, and the book contains the papers read at 
the conference, running from ‘‘Toys for Young Children’’ to 
‘*Confusions of Modern Parents.’’ 


Knowing the Bible. Raymond C. Knox. The Maemillan Company, New 
York. 1936. 281 pp. $2.50 
To the increasing number of Bible students and teachers this 

revised edition will be most helpful. Chaplain Knox through 
his teaching experience realizes, for an individual to intelligently 
appreciate the Bible, he must be acquainted with the historical 
setting, conditions of the times, religious and social life of the 
people. The arrangement of the material, the questions and 
outlines for further study, summary, and reference reading at 
end of chapters, together with the chronological tables and up- 
to-date bibliography creates a desire to search the Scriptures. 

Opening Roads. Archibald Black. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1936. 163 pp. $1.75 
To those working with the younger members of the Church, 

especially Juniors, these addresses will prove most valuable. 

The Simplified Gospel of St. John. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1936. 42 pp. 10¢ 
The title speaks for itself. The Gospel of St. John is part of 

the Simplified Bible, the work of Dr. Richard Lewis, a children’s 

evangelist, with the assistance of Dr. David Cooper. 

Chronicles of Maryville College: A Story of Altruism. Samuel Tyndale 
Wilson, The Directors of Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 1935. 344 pp. 
A well written history of a growing and influential college by 

one who was president during one-fourth of the history. The 

pictures and index of names of place add much to the value of 
the volume. 
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